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McGregor 

had a little 

. ' lamb... 

■ 


THOUSANDS OF AUSTHALIAN LAMBS 
. . . and from their highly treasured fleece 
McGregor has knit luxurious Ihilmoral 
sweaters . . . soft as a lli^^hland mist! 

N’o finer, softer lamb’s wool sweaters exist 
than these brilliant Balmorals. The imported 
fleece is taken from selected Australian lambs 
. . . and knitted with painstaking Scottish tech- 
niques here in America to create some of the 
softest textures you ever caressed. 

These techniques are so exacting that dye- 
ing, washing, even the gauge of the machines, 
are calculated to the tiniest fraction. Nothing 
less could create these luxurious Balmorals. . . 
with expensive touche.s like the carefully rolled 
collar. Sleeveless-$7.95. Fullover-$i0.00. 


Balmoral Sweaters 
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Tlie best nport shirt in 
Anierio* — thi* famous 
Mc'(»rt*K(ir Scot Sweep 
Shirt. Can't fade, can't 
Miiritikl Ntiw Avcoset. In 
18 eoloRi, 

McOregor Ralmoral 
Slacka, have treasured 
.^UKtralian lamb's wool, 
too — woven into superb 
flannel on Britain’s finest 
looms. Color- coordinated 
to Ko with these Balmoral 
sweaters, 
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B* F. Goodrich 



111,000 miles before recapping! 


D M StoJdifd. Equipment Superin- 
tendent for Fort SinuirsArk4nsisNlo(or 
Frei^lit Lines. Inc., (left, above, with 
Pres, R. A. Young. Jr.) says their truck 
tires often were ready for recapping 
afrer only 19.000 miles. Tliat was before 
rhts )00-unit general hauler tried 
H F- Goodrich Traction Express nres. 

■ We ct>ntinu<iu5ly test various types 
of tires." Srodtlard rept)rts. "but the 
tests we ran tin Traction Express tires 
were so far above all others that ss e have 



A. aOSEfH A CO.. Jackson, .Miss., AnJs 
Tractuin Express tires the “best on the 
market today". 


standardized on them. Out hrst set was 
recapped after 1 1 1 .000 original miles!" 

All-Nylon cord body 
llie Traction lixpress is built ssnh an 
al{-»)lt>n cord body that withstands 
double the impact of ordinary cord 
materials. It outwears even the extra- 
thick Traction E.xprcss tread — up to 
•16''.. thicker tlun that of > regular tire — 
</«</ iJH ilill hr rcuipfxJ otrr ^nJ nttrl 
B F. Goodrich molds tlic Traction 
Express wicli the beads close together. 
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HOGUE FREIGHT LINES, Dearhurn. Mich., 
reports Traction Express tires boost drive- 
ivheel mileage 110-U)S. 


When mounted, air pressure spreads 
the beads to full rim width. The side- 
walls act as levers, compressing the 
tread. A compressed tread resists abrasion, 
adds mileage. For extra protection 
against road slunks, this tire also has a 
nylon slunk siiield under the tread. 

See the all-ntim Traction Express — 
(he tire users call the 100,000-inile truck 
tire— at your B F. Gtuidrich retailer’s. 
It more than repays its extra cost (rayon 
construction at lower prices) with far 
greater mileage, llie address is listed 
under Tires in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book. Or write 'Vhr H. /•'. CitK>Jri(h 
0>., Tire 0 T.quifimtnl Dtr., Aknn I8> 0. 


Sp«eHy B, F. G««4(i«h liras whan arAarlnQ 
naw truck* 
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JEMAIL’S 



HOTBOX 


The QiieKiion: Would you want your son 
to be a big-time 
football player? 


JIMMY JEMAIL 


'file A if sirens: 


Kmmktt O’Donneix 
Jr. 

Lt. (Jbn, USAF 
Washi.scton, D.C. 

"Yps, if ho could play 
good football. But I 
wouldn't want football 
to be the biggest thing 
in his life. ‘The pros- 
pect of serious injuries 
wouldn’t w«»rry me. IMayers in goixl condi- 
tion are seldom injuro<l seriously. I know 
that from experience. I was an assistant 
coach at West I’oint b>r three years." 




('t.iKK Drew 
Harkisbi’rc, I’a. 
Chu kkn Farmer 


I "Heck, no! After all 
■* those cheers and all 

those girls, how cnuhi 
I ever get him back 
on my I'hicken farm? 
That would be easier 
If he were a scholar. He would be resigned 
and philosophical. Hut a football star would 
most likely be dreaming about the chickens 
back on the campus." 



Ji'i.iK Romano 

l’l.ATTEKII.L, N'.Y. 

Kntertainer 


"Ko. With that athlet- 
ic ability I’d rather he 
be a Jack Dempsey, a 
(leneTunney.a Rocky 
Marciano. The risk of 
{>ermanent injury in 
the ring isn't as great. And he'd be fairly 
rewarded. A college football star draw.s 
thousands to a game. What does he get in 
return? paltry .scholarship, if that." 


Mari-elo Sanchez 
Havana, Ct iiA 
Execitive 


“Yes. An .All-.^merica 
tag helps a man go far 
in life. Sure, he may 
break a leg or have 
his fai-e twisted, liut 
he lakes that chance 
when he cni.sses the street. My nephew was 
an .All-America end at U.C. L.A. Shortly 
after gratluation he l>ei-ame a vice president 
of a large c«)mpany. No drag, either." 



AfARioN R. Jackson- 
Sports Editor 
ATI.ANTA Uiiilu World 


I "Ves. P'ootball devel- 
ops character, under- 
stantling an<l sports- 
man.ship. I played the 
game. The coach is fa- 
ther. mother, teacher 
and mini.stcr to hi.s si|Uad. And look what 
football has done tor so many colored play- 
ers— Fritz Pollard of Brown. Duke Slater 
of Iowa, J. C. Caroline of Illinois." 



Rocer Bi.ack 
Bi.oomincton, Inu. 
Limber 


"No, although I love 
the game. But being 
nut.s about football 
doesn't make sense. It 
often gives boys the 
wrong .sense of value.s 
if they get to be real big-time. They're 
idolized everywhere. There's too great a 
letdown after college day.s if the same 
adulation doe.sn't continue." 




John P. Cahmichaki. 
Sports Editor 
Chk-a<;o li'iily S ' ew $ 


"Yes, Players enjoy 
the competition. They 
benefit from the asso- 
A ciation and prestige to 

jf a degree that far over- 
. fli . .shadows the pos.sibi]i« 

ly of injury or tendency to become athletic 
bum.®. There should be more full scholar- 
ships for boys who want to trade football 
ability for honest educations." 






SCiMTS Il.l.ltsTRAren i* puhtMeil irrfkly by TiMB /xc., nl Sin V. itt., <'hira0<i II, III. I'ri 

Kfleretl a» uteitnii-eUm malltr at tht I'imI llffer at Chinigu, III. Stib^rriptioi ST.ill a utar I'n 


Renson Ford 
Detroit 
Vice President 
Ford Motor Co. 

"Yes, if his studies 
didn’t suffer. What fa- 
ther wouldn’t? Foot- 
ball grew out of Amer- 
ican colleges. It’s the 
greatest competitive 
■velope«l. A boy who can star 
on the football fiold while maintaining good 
scholastic grades is a potential leader in 
industry." 



Mrs. Theodore 
INNES 

Katon, N.M. 
Hovsesvife 

"No. Heplayetl in high 

ried that I could never 
watch him play. He 
U-sed to .say; ’Mother, 
you never get hurt if 
you follow the rules.’ When ho did get hurt 
he said someone el.se didn’t follow the rules. 
At college, I pleaded with him ‘not to be 
beef for the varsity.’ ’’ 




Mac Kriendler 
New York, N,Y, 
Restaurateur 


"No. Big-time football 
takes too much time. 
And it results in many 
permanent injuries. 
But there’.s more than 
the physical ri.sk. Too 
many girls can go to a 
to die for dear old Yale, 
but I’d rather see him put the same en- 
thu.siasm into his .studie.s.’’ 




...and dn a 



Hiipp) h tht hride ubo iiutrs 
i! Keepsiikf Diamond Ring, 
for here is a diamond chosen with quality 
as the all-icnporcanc consideration . . . 
a diamond whose fine quality will be 
reflected forever in its exceptional brilliance and beauty. 
The name Keepsake appears in the rings 
of those whose love deserves the finest . . . 
for the center diamond of every Keepsake 
engagement ring is a per/tet gem, regardless 
of carat weight or price. 

Ask for the Keepsake Certificate 
which guarantees perfect quality and 

permanently registers your diamond ring, 

lUtttr jeiieUrf tirryu here feature Kee^uite i 
lijul Uytei. at nation, t/tf aJiertiied pritetfromS 





UNION'S "OPERATOR 85 " rOR YOUR KEEPSAKE JEWELERS NAME 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


G olf is, in part, the evalxiation of blades of 
grass; the careful contemplation of grains of 
sand; the extrasensory perception of the whims 
of air currents; the instrumentless survey of 
slopes and vales, rocks and rills. Its players 
flicker back and forth between w’orlds of ner\'e- 
lessness and nervous- 
ness, between states of 
suspended and explo- 
sive animation, execut- 
ing a succession of 
three-dimensional for- 
ays inside a vast ter- 
rarium. 

It is a game which is 
no easier to write about 
than to play, requiring 
as it does the interpre- 
tation of both physical 
and intellectual preci- 
sion. (lolf, neverthe- 
less, has acquired 
through the centuries 
a huge literature of 
perhaps a higher quality than any other sport. 

This is a thought which came forcibly to mind 
as I read through Herbert Warren Wind’s just- 
publishexi anthology, The Coinplete Golfer (Si- 
mon and Schu.ster, 55), in which Tobias Smol- 
lett and Stephen Leacock share honors with 
Grantland Rice, 0. B. Keeler, Ring Lardnerand 
a host of other writers of distinction. 

For Associate Editor Herb Wind, whose re- 
ports on the facts, fancies and intricacies of golf 
appear regularly in SI, this is the third book. 
His first, The Story of American Golf, appeared 
in 1948, followed in 1950 by a collaboration 
with Gene Sarazen on Sarazen's autobiography. 
Thirty Years of Championship Golf. Between 
books he has authored profiles for The New 
Yorker and a quantity of sports articles, pre- 
dominantly on golf 



HERBERT WARREN WIND 


As a young boy, Wind grew up in the shoe- 
manufacturing town of Brockton, Mass. In those 
pre-Marciano days of the ’20s, one of Brockton ’.s 
greatest claims to sports renown was four golf 
courses. Golf was there for the playing, and 
W'ind began to play it, to the accompaniment 
of the great golf boom, .sounding from the drums 
of Bobby Jones, Walter Hagen and Gene Sara- 
zen. He continued to play it, through Yale, 
where he also played basketball, and Cambridge 
University, where he al.so played rugby: even 
through his years In the service, when the for- 
tunes of war exposed him to some courses in Chi- 
na and Japan. He has playe<l on every continent 
but Africa; and well enough to compete in the 
British Amateur in 1950, where he succumbed 
in the first round, but to a Walker Cup player, 
3 and 1. 

Wind holds a golf record which he is usually 
at some pains to conceal. When golfing mates 
once charged him with playing too slowly, he 
lined up three fleet caddies and then played 18 
holes in 39 minutes (an<l 89 strokes). This is 
an unchallenged world’s record, and Wind ho])es 
it stays that way, for he feels in retrospect 
that the provocation did not warrant this ulti- 
mate, if highly skilled, expression of how not to 
play golf. 

Bobby .Jones has written in the introduction 
to Wind’s latest book: 

"Herb Wind is devoted to golf. He is a fine, 
sensitive writer on the game, whose works range 
from essays of the most accurately appreciative 
kind to .some of the finest golf reporting I have 
ever read. Anyone familiar with his truly monu- 
mental Story of American Golf will attest to his 
thoroughne.ss. I know that his search has been 
wide and that his selections have been made 
with high intelligence and integrity.’’ 

Naturally we are glad that the words from 
this most distinguished critic have as their sub- 
ject the man who writes golf for SI. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


HEALTH 


FRUSTRATION IS FUN 

Playground equipment with buil(>in disappointments is designed 
to help in preparing youngsters for “the struggles of maturity” 



PROFESSOR BROWN 


I 

T o PRiNCt3TON Professor Joseph 
Brown, play is “nature's way of 
preparing a child for the struggles of 
maturity.” As such, he believes that 
play apparatus should bo continuously 
challenging to the youngsters using it. 

Despairing of the ordinary, rigid 
equipment, Joe Browm decided four 
years ago to fashion some of his own. 
At the National Recreation Associa- 
tion meeting in St. Louis, he unveiled 
his results: models pictured here 
which many of the recreation leaders 
hail as “the most revolutionary idea 



WHALE, built for children of all ages, is 
16 ft. long, 7 ft. high with a tunnel inside. 


for play yards in the past 50 years.” 

In designing this equipment, Brown 
explained, he took into account tw'o 
facts of life: 1) an individual’s deci- 
sions must be partly conditioned by 
the actions of others. 2) Life is unpre- 
dictable. 

WEB OF UNPREDICTABILITY 

The Play Community shown below 
consists of two main elements. Its cen- 
tral part is concrete crisscrossed with a 
web of steel cables covered with nylon 
rope. The cables radiate from a ball 
and socket joint to flexible poles on 
the perimeter. When a child clambers 
along the cables his movement is trans- 
mitted to the rest of the strands and 
the entire network moves, complicat- 
ing the lives of everyone concerned. 
Although the motion is not violent 
enough to ding a child off, it does draw 
him off balance unless he learns to give 
and lake at the right moment. 

The hollow concrete element, built 
so that children can play inside as well 
as outside, holds its share of unpredict- 
ability, too. To get to the top. for ex- 
ample, a child can take the curved step 
just so far, after which he must impro- 
vise a route to climb higher. 


Once on top. he meets what Brown 
terms “a planned disappointment.” 
The spiral slide looks as if it circles to 
the ground. Half-way down, however, 
it levels off. and a youngster must 
make a decision and act on it. He can 
climb onto the curved ledge, or swing 
to the cables, or remain seated and 
push two or three times until he reaches 
a second slide going to the bottom. 

The Whale Yard (lefl), a modifica- 
tion of the Play Community, enables 
youngsters of various ages to play to- 
gether without getting in each other’s 
way. Toddlers can crawl inside while 
older children can use the ropes, climb 
on top or play on the slide in the 
whale’s tail. 

The Spring-Tree (beloir) has a trunk 
of spring steel and branches of rope. 
The higher the youngsters scramble up 
the strands the more the entire tree will 
pitch and sway. 

Last week, as construction of the first 
Spring-Tree and Whale Yard began 
for a Philadelphia city playground, 
designer Brown quipped: “This equip- 
ment may teach a child for the first 
time that there are trouble-makers in 
the world but that it's hard to put your 
finger on the right one.” 



FL A Y coMMUNiT Y'S web of flexible cables covers an area of 38 ft. X 32 ft. The concrete spring-tree sways as youngsters 
center with slide and inner passageways .stands 9 ft. high. Cost to build: about $4,500. climb higher up network of rope branches. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


Herewith a salute from the editors to men and women of all ages 
who have fairly earned the good opinion of the world of sport, 
regardless of whether they have yet earned its tallest headlines 


SHEILA MAY MOORE, '24, of Thames Dit- 
ton, Surrey, England, began riding 18 months 
ago. This summer, the attractive secretary 
persuaded her boss to help her form the Girl 
Horse Rangers Association. With Sheila a.s 
commandant, the Rangers now number 91 
girls between 14 and 30 who meet twice week- 
ly to learn riding and stable management. 



JOHN CHISELKO. 18, of Somerville, N.J. has 
been winning amateur bicycle-riding honors since 
19')0 and took the national junior title in 195'2. 
He was "Best All-Around American Rider" in 
19.').3 and is leading for the B.A.R. crown this 
year. A Rutgers freshman, John is aiming for a 
berth on the U.S. Olympic team in 19.'j6. 



PRINCE WILHELM. 70, only living 
brother of Sweden’s King Gu.staf Adolf, 
spends most of his time fishing and writ- 
ing. Although he prefers watching to 
shooting, the venerable prince was host 
for u royal elk-huniing party in the crown 
forest of Hunneberg and bagged two of 
the 51 elks shot in three days. 




ROY CAMPBELL, a Seattle dairy 
executive, who has been playing golf 
for 62 of his 69 years, hit the jackpot 
with a 68, one of the few times a golf- 
er ha.s undershot his age. Last year, 
he surprised everybody by winning 
his club championship and has twice 
shot holes-in-one. 



CHARLES WEEKS came to West 
Palm Beach, Fla. from California and, 
at 81, ha.s been spear-fishing for 18 
years. He doesn’t use an artificial lung 
and once got 15 sheepsheads without a 
miss. A fruit grower, he calls it a thrill- 
ing sport "that takes you into a won- 
derful world under the sea." 


SPORTS tLLUSTRATEO 



now with 


SPAN-O'LIFE — America’* quality battery — 
designed to outlast the ownership of your ear, 
yet priced just a few dollars more than an 
ordinary battery. 


100% GUARANTEED for the life of your car! 

SPAN-O-UFE 

BATTERY 


A.C.-D.C. 

FAaOR 


from aar angle . . . tlia best bay for you and your car 


100% GUARANTEED for 
<u tong os you keop tho 
ear for which your SPAN” 
0‘LIFE «pos purehaocd. 
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^le quality 
pressure 
shave... 


>yinit 



SHULTON Now Yort • Toronto 



“tlier© Smorf, compact 21 inch console in rich mahogany veneers. 

jg (Bleached mahogany, walnut or maple at alight extra cost.) 

,1 , , Only 35 inches hi^, 23% inches wide, 20% inches deep. 

A/uminfaed lube for extra deep, extra sharp picture values. 
Wide range speaker system for superior tone quality. 


than a STROM B E RG - CARLSON.” 

* Includcr eicUetax and warranty. Slightly higher in South and Wert. 
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porters cover the week's top games from 
coast to coast 

HOW TO SURVIVE IN THE WOODS 

Whal a deer hunter wears may mean 
life or death; an article on accidenls 
with photographs In Color of recom- 
mended gear 


PLUS: THE COLLEGE GAME OF THE WEEK AND A FLYING COLUMN BY BILL MAULDIN 
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SPORTS 


BOXING’S DIRTY BUSINESS 
MUST BE CLEANED UP NOW 


One of the most brazen frauds of modern times was perpetrated on the U.S. public 
last week when the world welterweight championship changed hands in Philadelphia. 
Only 7,909 attended the fiasco but its stench got into 10,000,000 homes through 
television. This makes the state of boxing a national concern, and it indicates 
the time has come for a federal investigation of the hoodlums who are ruining it 

by BUDD 5CHULBERG 


J OHNNY' Saxton may be an orphan, but no one can say 
he lacks for cousins in Philadelphia. Anybody who can 
clown his way through 15 listless rounds and still be re- 
warded with a world’s championship must have a covey 
of doting relatives in the Friendly City. I am still checking 
on the lineal connections between the new “champion” and 
hisbeneiactors.ReiereeVetePaTTtaleo and Judges Jim Mina 

and Nat Lopinson. all of whom gave the defending cham- 
pion. Kid Gavilan. the treatment a GOP candidate expects 
in Mississippi. They voted the straight Saxton-Palermo 
ticket. The three officials, if not blood relatives of the 
hitless wonder, have at the very least a touching senti- 
mental attachment for the Riverdale foundling who plays 
Cinderella to Manager Blinky Palermo’s unshaven Fairy 
Godmother. 

Blinky’s champion “fights,” as they used to say, “out 
of Philadelphia.” He can’t move far enough out to satisfy 
the nearly 8,000 fans who suffered through the gruesome, 
gluesome twosome between him and fading Kid Gavilan in 
Convention Hall the other evening. Blinky Palermo, a 
numbers man who traffics in fighters (Ike Rilliams, Billy 
Fox, Clarence Henry, Gan Bucceroni, Coley Wallace, 
etc. I, operates out of Philadelphia. One 
of boxing’s top-ranking ambassadors of 
ill will, a field in which there is always 
stiff competition, Blinky is frequently 
identified as “The Philadelphia Sports- 
man.” It has become a sort of private 
joke, especially suitable fo those papers 
who would, rather not spell spade 
s-p-a-d-e. In 19.51 a federal district 
court found Blinky guilty of contempt 
for refusing to answer questions before 
a rackets grand jury. Contempt is also 
the word for Blinky’s attitude toward 
boxing fans in foisting Saxton, the 
human grannyknot, on them as Kid 
Gavilan’s successor. 

Johnny may never have known what 
it is to have a real l>rother but he has 
certainly found the next best thing in 


Honest Pete Pantaleo, another Philadelphia sportsman, 
who handled the fight with such tender concern for Saxton’s 
welfare that it is difficult for me to understand why there 
should have been such bitter criticism of him in the press. 
Extending a helping hand to an orphan boy trying to make 
something of himself is certainly a praiseworthy gesture. 
Statues of Pantaleo may yet be found in orphanages 
throughout America- A fitting inscription, to be engraved 
at the base of the noble bronze head of Pantaleo, might 
read as follows: 

“For service to one of our own, above and beyond the 
call of duty, in donating the welterweight championship of 
the world to Johnny Saxton. Disregarding his own safely 
and placing himself in the greatest jeopardy by inviting 
the wrath of 7,909 onlookers and millions of irate TViewers 
across the nation, Pantaleo nevertheless persevered and 
proved the courage of his convictions by awarding Saxton 
even those rounds in which he failed to throw a single 
punch. Hail Pantaleo, boxing’s Patron Saint of Orphans!” 

The cost of this charitable project will surely be un- 
derwritten by Blinky himself. It is the least he owes 
Honest Pete. The debt can never be paid in full. 

Not to be forgotten while we hand 
out these skunk-cabbage bouquets is 
the role of Commissioner Frank Wiener, 
who made quite a show of rushing to 
and fro, exhorting the “fighters” to 
cease their loving embraces and af- 
fectionate staring at each other. Wiener 
had already distinguished himself by 
announcing before the weighin that if 
Gavilan came in over the official weight 
limit, Saxton could still win the title 
by winning the fight. If the Kid won, 
the Commissioner went on to explain, 
the title would be declared vacant. You 
and I, who aren’t so courant with 
these things, may wonder why, if Gavi- 
lan was to be asked to turn in his title, 
it should be handed on a silver platter 
to Blinky’s boy, who ranked fifth in 
contiyjued on page 59 
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A PRESIDENTIAL PRECEDENT 

In 190.5, football wa.sof- 
fending the public al- 
most as much as boxing 
is today, largely because 
of excessive brutality. 
President Theodore 
Roosevelt became 
enraged when shown a 
photo of bloodied Bob 
Maxwell, a Swarthmore star hit too hard 
and too often by Pennsylvania. T. U. set 
a worth-while precedent by calling college 
representative.s to Washington. He lold 
them “to make the game of football a rath- 
er les.s homicidal pa-stime.” As a result, 
rules committees outlawed hurdling and 
other dangerous practices. 


SEE PACE SB FOR COLUMN OF WEEK 
BY DAN PARKER ON BOXING FRAUD 



AS THOUSANDS SNEfR. BLINKY BOOSTS JOHNNY IN "VICTORY'’ 




IN STRIDE AND IN CLASSIC FORMATION THREE ARKANSAS BLOCKERS GUARD TAILBACK BUDDY BENSON AS HE STARTS WHAT APPEARS 


UNDERDOG ARKANSAS WINS AGAIN 


by WILLARD RAPPLEYE 


I.iTTLK Kock, Ark. 

ARKANSAS forced pas-s-niinded Mis- 
.siswippi to go on the ground, and 
there fought the nation’s leader in to- 
tal offen.se to a .standstill for three pe- 
riods. Then, late in the fourth <iuarter, 
the Razorhacks uncorked one picture 
pas.s play of their own to down the pre- 
viously unbeaten Rebels, 0, and pre- 
serve their own amazing n*cord as un- 
ilefeated underdogs. 

The second time tlie Rebels got their 
hands on the hall they dro\'e to the 
Itazorback five. They never got pa.st 
the Arkansas 20 again. Hut .Arkansas 
could not gel anything started either. 
Twice in the first half they had to kick 
from deep in their own end zone, and 
in the third quarter only had the ball 
for three .scrimmage plays and three 
punts. 

In the final (juarter, Arkansas moved 


to the Missi.s.sippi Ifi, only to stall. 
Kvenlually, .Arkansas got the ball 
again on its own 17. The Razorhacks 
ground out a first down, and then, 
with third and six on their own 2-1, and 
their fans pleading for a first down so 
they could hold the ball and preserve 
the tic, they topped tlie plea. 

On a basic single-wing sweep to the 
left, blocking back Pre.ston Carpenter 
cut through the line and bore down on 
Ole .Mis.s Halfback Karl Blair a.s if 
to block him. .At the last second he 
straightened up and broke into the 
clear along the left .sideline. Tail- 
back Ruddy Benson, swinging wide, 
suddenly stopped and lofted a long 
pass down the line. Carpenter, on the 
Ole Miss 30, took the hall over his 
shoulder without breaking stride and 
simply ran away from Blair to score, 


with less than four minutes left to 
play. 

I.4iter .Arkansas' Coach Bowden Wy- 
att said .Mississippi had been fully ex- 
tended: 'T gue.ss they did everything 
they could to beat us.” Ole .\lis.s Coach 
Johnny \’aught, still stunned by the 
.sudden score, .said: ‘T never was 
concerned about losing the ball game. 
.And then” — he shook his head sad- 
ly— “that kind of play won’t hit for 
you but three out of ten times.” 

Next week the Razorhacks play 
Texa.s .A. & M their .succe.ssor.s as door- 
mat of the Southwest Conference, 
undermanned but improving fast in 
their first year under wily Paul (B<‘ari 
Bryant. This time Arkansas will be 
the favorite, and the only way it 
can spring its weekly up.set will he 
to lose. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARK KAUFFMAN 



TO BE SWEEP AROUND MISSISSIPPI'S RIGHT END, BUT . . . 



. . . It'ft a pass. Benson stop.s sweep, and starts a throw that 
sailed to Preston Carix’iiter fur winning score. 


Disappointment, success and surprise have 
made this college season an exciting one. 
Si’s football expert calls it the finest ever 

by HERMAN HICKMAN 

N k\'KR before in the history of football have the form 
charts taken such a beating. The stretch run is just 
beginning, but already there have been disappointments 
and .surprises, upsets and routs— everything that goes into 
making footliall the greatest combative sport of all. This, 
to my mind, is collegiate football’s finest year. 

The mighty have fallen. Most disappointing has been 
Illinois, among the mightiest in 15)5‘.J. The IlVmi have lost 
four of their five games. But Texas, touted to be impervi- 
ous to defeat, has only two wins against four los.ses; once- 
mighty Maryland has two wins, two losses and a tie. Many 
felt Michigan State would keep its strangle hold on Mid- 
western football despite the loss of key personnel and a 
cohesive coaching staff. The Spartan failure glares in a 
record of one win and four losses. On the West Coast most 
experts thought California wa.s a shoo-in for the Rose 
Bowl. Kxperts thought wrong. The Bears have two wins 
and four losses. 

Pleasant surprises have filled the national scene. Ohio 
State, always potentially a powerhouse, but. invariably, 
hot and cold over the sea.son’s span, seems to have lorn up 


OTHER GAMES OF THE WEEK 

U.S.C.-California, pp. 14-15; Utah-Wyoming, p. 54; 
Yale-Colgate, p. 54; Ohio State-Wisconsin, p. 55 


and thrown away its old scripts. The Buckeyes have gained 
momentum by the week and must be placed close to the 
top of the national list. 

Army, after taking an opening-game l)eating from South 
Carolina, has completely dominated its opposition to date. 
The 26 7 trouncing of Michigan's underrated Sophomorc.s 
looms significantly, after the Wolverines’ 0 rout of pre- 
viously undefeated Minnesota. The C adets' defense is solid 
and the running of a whole raft of l)acks is more than 
faintly remini.scent of the Blanchard-Davis era. This West 
Point team professed to be a year away. If it is— WOW!! 

If Arkansas’ Bowden Wyatt loses all the remaining 
games on his schedule— which he won’t — he would still he 
considered for the year’.s coaching honors. He’s kept low- 
rated Arkansas undefeated and untied against such oppo- 
sition as T.C.U.. Baylor, Texas and Mi.ssissippi (lefti. In 
the entire land of the South, stretching from the Gulf to 
West Virginia, there are only three major unbeaten teams; 
West Virginia and \'.P.I. at the northern pole, Miami L'. 
in the sunnier South. This doesn’t mean that the teams in 
the section that gave birth to the best blues and the most 
Bowls are sub-par. Rather, they're all damn good. 

In the Southeastern Conference, Georgia is on top by 
itself, with a 2-0 league record and a 5- 1 overall. With 
Alabama, Florida, Auburn and Georgia Tech coming up, 
this probably won’t last. Almost everyone is strong enough 
to challenge. 

Duke, Maryland and South Carolina still are the best in 
the Atlantic Coast Conference and in the Southern Con- 
ference it’s West Virginia and V.P.I. Maybe Miami's squad 
is the strongest in the entire South but the university has 
been censured by the X.C.A.A. As a result, strong though 
they are, they probably won’t be invited to a bowl. 

ronlinued on page 15 
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CALIFORNIA QUARTCR8ACK PAUL LARSON, BRILLIANT BUT UNPREDICTABLE, RUNS U.S.C. KICKOFF <S YARDS TO ONE-FOOT LINE 


U.S.C. SMELLS ROSES 


Los Angf.i.rs 

I ATK in the fourth quarter the Uni- 
j versity of Southern California 
rooters bcRan to chant; “We smell 
roses.” The California stands retorted: 
“You smell. Period.” But the signifi- 
cance of the 29-27 victory U.S.C. 
scored over Cal was undisputed. It 
made the Trojans a virtual cinch to 
represent the Pacific Coast Conference 
in the Rose Bowl New Year’s Day. 

The drama of the victory was quite 
sc'.oething else. It might best be titled 
“The Perils of Paul,” it was melodrama 
in the best traditions of Saturday mat- 
inee cliffhangers. California’s quarter- 


back Paul Larson, the resident Pearl 
White, is probably the country’s most 
uninhibited college quarterback. On cer- 
tain afternoons he’s also the best. On 
this afternoon he was alternately both. 

Because of his peculiar talent for do- 
ing the right thing as often, or more 
often, than the wrong thing, Paul Lar- 
son gets enough rope to hang himself. 
Hefrecjuently does. But when Larson is 
right he is brilliantly right. 

The Trojans won partly because 
they got the breaks. They recovered 
the fumbled opening kickoff and 
scored from 30 yards out when the 


by JAMES MURRAY 


game was barely three minutes old. By 
the time the second quarter was three 
minutes old, Southern Cal led 14-0. 

The Trojans won mainly because 
Larson is Larson, a (juarterback who 
operate.s on the theory that all things 
come to him who waits (sometimes the 
things were horny-handed S.C. line- 
men'. On every play Larson seemed in- 
fused with the belief that justice would 
triumph and that he was justice. Lar- 
son thrives on this kind of confusion. 
Once he collided with the referee, but 
still completed his pass with ea.se. If 
you think this sort of thing bothered 


LARSON THROWS PASS IN LOSING CAUSE AND END JIM CARMICHAEL PURSUES BALL LIKE WILLIE MAYS IN WORLD SCRIES 



HICKMAN’S ROUNDUP conliniied 

R ampaging is the word for U.C.L.A. In six games the 
Uclans have scored 265 points against their oppo- 
nents’ 34. 1 forget, momentarily, the source of the quote, 
“Cry ‘havoc!’ and let slip the dogs of war,” but that just 
about sums up Red Sanders’ campaign. Standing at three 
conference wins along w'ith the Bruins is their old cross- 
town rival. Southern Cal. The Trojans have coordinated 
all of their latent forces of yesteryear into a well-knit unit 
that could trouble any foe — even U.C.L.A. Southern Cal 
looks like a safe bet for the Rose Bowl, with Stanford, 
at two wins and one loss, having only an outside chance. 
Oregon could not quite live up to its Bowl hopes and 
California has been most disappointing. Actually, South- 
ern Cal may take the Pacific Coast Conference title too, 
but somehow I don’t think that the Trojans will. 

In the Southwest, surprising .\rkansas, ofttimes re- 
ferred to as the stepchild of the Southwest Conference— 
it’s the only member not in Te.xas— leads the league with 
three wins and no losses, but the Razorbacks have Texas 
A.&M., Rice and S.M.U. coming up for the next three 
weeks. They have gone undefeated this far. Who knows, 
they may go farther. Southern Methodist, looking much 
stronger than in preseason estimates, has won its first con- 
ference teat and has five more to go. T.C.U., Rice and 
Baylor all stand at one and one. 

In the Border Conference, Texas Tech, Arizona and 
Arizona State are all tied for the lead with two wins 
against no losses. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY PHIL RATH 



DON McFarland starts to pounce on larson in end zone 



AFTER POUNCE LARSON IS DOWN AND U.S.C. HAS KEY SAFETY 


his side guess what it did to the other 
team? Not enough, but Coach Jess Hill 
of the Trojans was still shaken as he 
sipped a coke after the game. “I'm 
glad it’s over,” he said. “That Larson 
sure made a believer out of me.” 

In the third quarter with the score 
20-7 and Trojan rooters mentally de- 
ciding to fill out Rose Bowl ticket ap- 
plications, Larson took the kickoff and 
danced 84 yards to the one-foot line. 
Then he powered over on the next play. 

Before the cheers had died Larson 
was standing on his own 8. The score 
was 20-14, second down, 20 to go. Lar- 
son never decided what to do. He stood 
in the end zone considering a pass until 


an end named Don McFarland dumped 
him on the seat of his golden pants for 
a safety and two points— two points 
which won the game. 

Larson engineered two more touch- 
downs in the final quarter but S.C. 
engineered one. The score was already 
29-21 and only seconds were left when 
Larson set up the final touchdown. 

The game was to be a duel between 
Larson and S.C.’s brilliant sophomore 
Jon Arnett. But S.C.’s coach used Ar- 


Next Week: 
CINCINNATI vs. 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
in Cincinnati 


nett mostly as a decoy, let more expe- 
rienced Lindon Crow do the damage. 
(Crow scored three times.) 

California's Coach Lynn O. “Pappy” 
Waldorf, whose nerve endings must he 
raw after three years of I>arson, had a 
melancholy task after the game. He 
had to confront his rabid Southern Cal- 
ifornia alumni group, the Southern 
Seas (pun on “C’s”). The Southern 
Seas was formed in 1930 after S.C. 
slaughtered Cal 74-0. To be sure Coach 
Waldorf has pared the deficit by 72 
points but it may not help much when 
the Southern Seas see (no puni U.S.C. 
mo pun, either! in the Rose Bowl. 

FOOTBALL CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 




A StUR ON THE BEACH, LEE PETTY'S CHRYSLER HITS RECORD MARK OF US.37 MPH 


SOUPED-UP AND HOT 

A round-up of 1954 shows (hat stock cars are faster, midgets 
are fighting for (heir lives, and in hot rods it’s go, man, go 

by JOHN BENTLEY 


season racked up 840 points, earned 
$3,053 and scored four wins, three sec- 
onds, four thirds. AAA’s midget title- 
holder is Rex Easton, Springfield. III., 
with 2,754 points, $6,037 in prize mon- 
ey for three wins, seven seconds and 
three third places. 

On the other hand, AAA stock car 
racing, with certain permissible modi- 
fications (axles, steering, wheels, shock 
absorbers and gear ratios), is confined 
to production autos of the last three 
years. Only 16 events were run this 
year, netting drivers $119,843 in 
purses. These were all of championship 
status, with the same points system as 
for AAA big car racing (SI, Oct. 25) 
l)ut with points awarded for feature 
races only. Total slock car racing per- 
sonnel at present registered with AAA 
is 485. Champion is Marshall Teague, 
Daytona Beach, F'la., who scored 2,320 
points and won $13,522 prize money 
with five firsts, four seconds and two 
thirds. 


B \ck in 1947, Bill France— a driver 
and promoter of stock car races in 
the Carolinas under AAA .sanction — 
complained to the Contest Board in 
Washington. The AAA, he said, was 
neglecting stock car races. How about 
some orderly supervision? The Contest 
Board turned him down, so France 
called together a group of other pro- 
moters at Daytona Beach, Fla., 
formed the National Association for 
Stock Car Auto Racing Inc. (NAS- 
CAR) and became its president. The 
new body divided stock car events into 
six groups: Grand National Circuit 
and Short Track Division for late- 
model stock cars; Sportsman Division 
for older stocks: Modified Division for 
modified stocks and the Amateur Slock 
Car and Midget Divisions. 

RISE OF NASCAR 

NASCAR grew rapidly in stature 
and importance and ha.s since practi- 
cally taken over stock car racing from 
the AAA. Starting with nine races on 
nine speedways in five states during 
1949, NASCAR slock car (and midget) 
events last year paid drivers $1,500,- 
000 prize money. This year NASCAR 
sanctioned 1,300 races which drew 
350,000 spectators at 105 tracks in 27 
states, for which 11,000 drivers, own- 
ers and mechanics received $2 million 
prize money. About 75^^ of NASCAR 
tracks are located east of the Mississip- 
pi, with the remainder covering Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and Iowa and 
(in 1954) California. 

NASCAR’s National Grand Circuit 
Stock Car champion is Lee Petty, 


Raiulleman, N.C., with enough points 
(8,641) to cinch the title. Petty earned 
$22,715 for 33 races, with seven wins, 
five second.s and six third places. 

Midget races are featured on the 
same bill as stocks, to bolster up a de- 
flated form of auto racing in which 
N.ASCAR is not primarily interested. 
Midgets hit the top in 1948 and the 
bottom in 1951, due to a monotonous 
equality of power and speed which de- 
prives actual driving skill of the im- 
portance it holds in stock car racing. 
Since then, public interest in midgets 
has revived somewhat, but NASCAR 
has only 68 registered midget drivers 
who drove a total of 24 races this season, 
mainly in New Jersey and Michigan. 
This compares poorly with the AAA’s 
59 midget races at 28 tracks in 10 
states, which drew 205,821 spectators 
and paid $163,306 prize money. 

NASCAR’s midget champion. 
Chuck Arnold, Stamford, Conn., this 


FOR GLORY ALONE 

AAA sprint races, however— run on 
half-mile to one-mile tracks and with 
engine displacement limited to 220 cu. 
in.— remain fairly active. Forty-four 
sprint races were sanctioned by AAA 
this year, drawing 522,404 fans and 
paying the drivers $158,280 in purses. 
Of these, 16 were run on the P^ast 
C oast, and 28 in the Midwest. Eastern 
sprint champion is John Thompson, 
while in the Midwest, top rating goes 
to Pat O’Connor. 

The hot rod boy.s are something else 
again, since they do not run for money 
but (like sports car entbusiastsi for 
trophies and glory alone. California 
alone has 12 of the 60 drag strips now- 
operating on a nationwide basis, with 
Texas the runner-up with five. Cur- 
rently, some 200,000 enthusiasts build 
or race hot rods, but at least 2 million 
people participate in the sport. 

Text continued on page 21 


SPECTACLE 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY PHIL BATH 


THE HOTTEST MAN OF THEM ALL 



The holiest (and weirdest) aulomobilcs 
in the world are the super hot rods shown 
opposite and on the following pages. 
They race on the Bonneville salt flats in 
I'tah. and it was there that 25-)ear-old 
Bob Bowen Ueft) drove faster than any 
oiher man in 1954. He pul his red ShadoiT 
Special (opposite) through the eierlrunic 
mile at 252.M0 mph. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





Disembodied streamliner, its sheM plastered with advertising. run of 219 mph. Fastest of the big cars was Shadoff Speciai 

was stripped for work on twin Chrysler engines before speed (below) which set a record of 248.26 mph 






‘‘Beast No. 5,” built but not driven by polio victim Chet Herbert, reached 212.64 mph on power of two 



Bulbous nose of Lakester, developed for racing on Cali- 
fornia's dry lake beds, resembled a leering shark’s head 



Modified roadster, a streamlined stock car powered with souped- 
up Lincoln engine for racing, waited for push to starting line 



overhead valve Dodge engines. Herbert, confined to wheel chair, supervised all of “Beast's" pit work 




Howard Special, two aircraft fuel tanks with engine in one and Big Kenz Special was jacked up after 245 mph run which 

driver in other, was hand jockeyed to a pusher starting truck left heavy deposits of salt on the underside of its body 



Young hot-rodders pushed competition coupe with chopped tured below is world’s fastest and was first to exceed 200 mph 

(lowered) top to get it started (obove). Speeding roadster pic- with run of 202.07 mph at Bonneville Flats 



SOUPED'UP coniirtued 

The National Hot Rod Association 
(NHRA), formed in 1951, controls 
much of this activity. With 25,000 
members now enrolled and more than 
2,000 active local hot rod clubs on its 
files, NHUA is a powerful organizing 
bo<ly. It recognizes 26 competition 
classes (using either gasoline or op- 
tional fuels under sub-headings such as 
Roadsters, Coupe/Sedans, Dragsters, 
etc.) and its foremost activity is on 
quarter-mile drag strips and, yearly, at 
the Bonneville Flats speed trials in 
Utah. After qualifying runs, drag races 
pit car against car to find the winner. 
There are no second or third places. 

The top three NHRA races are Cad- 
do Mills, Texas: Akron, Ohio and Ma- 
dera, California, where this year (Oct. 
9 and 10) 24 new records were officially 
chalked up. Top all-around NHRA 
driver of 1954 (though not the fastest) 
is Art Chrisman, of Compton, Calif., 
whose rear-engine DeSoto V‘-8 coupe 
set a 192.70 mph one-way record at 
Bonneville. 

Contending body to the NHRA is 
the ATAA (Automobile Timing As- 
sociation of America Inc.), formed a 
year ago to stimulate hot rod activity 
in the Midwest. Sparked by automo- 
tive parts manufacturer Arnold Mare- 
mont, its chairman, ATAA has some 
fine drag strips in the Chicago and 
St. Louis areas and at Lawrenceville 
Airport, III. Here, on Oct. 2 and 3, 
a First Annual World Series of Drag 
Racing was held by 350 hot rodders 
from 28 states before 7,000 specta- 
tors. Fastest was Arthur Arfons whose 
Allison-powered six-wheeler clocked 
132.25 mph to win him a $1,000 col- 
lege scholarship. 



MASTER MIDGET Rex Easton won the 
Midwest and National AAA titles in 19.51. 



FASTEST DRAGSTER was Ardun-Mercury powered “Bean Bandit, ’’owned and operated 
by San Diego club. lus new record: 10.86 seconds for quarter-mile. 


TOP STOCK AND MIDGET RACES 


STOCK CAR RACES (NASCAR) 

FEB. 21: DAYTONA BEACH, FLA.iGrand 

National Circuit race number two) 
160 mile-s; 4.1 miles, paved and sand; crow(l 
3.5,000. Total prize money $6,375. 
1> Lee Petty (’.54 Chrysler) 89.14 mph. 
2) Buck Baker (’53 Oldsmobile). 3) Curtis 
Turner ('54 01d.smobile). 

Eernintt and peinlt: Petty $1,200 — 350 
pts.; Baker $1,100 — 336 pts.; Turner $800 
— 322 pts. 

Th* raea: Tim Flock (’54 Olds 88) was 
flagged as the winner at a record 90.40 mph, 
hut wa-s disqualified. Runner-up Petty, de- 
clared winner, qualified on measured mile 
at 123.41 mph. 

SEFT. «: DARLINCTON. S.C. (“Soulhem 
500") 

500 mile.s: 1^^ miles, banked asphalt; 
crowd 34,000. Total prize money $27,065. 

1) Herb Thomas (’54 Hudson) 94.93 mph. 

2) Curti-s Turner (’52 Oldsmobile). 3) Lee 
Petty ('54 Dodge). 

Earninft and points: Thoma.s $6,830 — 1,300 
pts.; Turner $6,24.V 1,440 pts.; Petty 
$2,155- 1,380 pt.s. 

Tha raca: The “Kentucky Derby” of late 
model stock cars, this event was won by 
Thomas at record speed. First 22 finishers 
were all running when race was flagged. 

OCT. Kh MEMPHIS-ARK. SFECDWAY, 
TENNJ Carnival of Speed) 

230 miles; 1 ? ^ mile banked dirt; crowd 12,- 
000. Total prize money $10,050. 

1) Buck Baker (’54 Oldsmobile) 88,83 
mpb. 2) Dick Ralhman (’54 Hudson). 3) 
Leo Petty (’54 Chrysler). 

Earningt and point*: Baker $1,850 — 623 
pts.; Rathman $1,150 — 600 pts.; Petty 
$8.50 — 575 pts. 

Tha raca: Baker, never threatened, won 
handily by five laps. 

STOCK CAR RACES (AAA) 

SEPT. 12: MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

200 miles; one mile asphalt; crowd 16,233. 
Total prize money $14,800. 

1) Marshall Teague (Hudson Hornet) 
77.18 mph. 2) Don Miller (Chrysler). 

3) Sam Hanks (Hudson). All '54. 

EarninE* and points: Teague $2,940 — 400 
pts.; Miller $2,0.*)8 — 320 pts.; Hanks $1,470 
—280 pLs. 


Tha raea: Teague led for 160 of the 200 laps. 
Jim Rathmann lOlds 88) led on first lap; 
Frank Mundy (Chrysler) then led to 27lh 
lap when teammate Chuck Stevenson took 
lead, but quit on 40th with ignition trou- 
ble. Teague led from then to finish. 

MAY 29: INDIANAPOLIS FAIRGROUND, INO. 

25 miles; ‘4 mile asphalt; crowd 7,000. To- 
tal prize money $7,000. 

1) Potsy Goacher (B & D Body Spcl) 52.08 
mph. 2) Forrest Parker (Bonnie Doone 
Spcl). 3) Joe Barzda (Ridenour Spcl). 
Earninss and points: Goacher $77.5.90 — 
150 pts.; Parker $604.80 — 120 pts.; Barzda 
$409..50— 105 pts*. 

Tha raca; Goacher started oOth but worked 
his way through field with great determi- 
nation, taking lead on 63r(i lap. He was 
never headed thereafter. 

AUG. It: SOLDIER FIELD. CHICAGO 

(Midwest Circuit) 

62)^ miles; *4 mile asphalt; crowd 4,791. 
Total prize money $3,800. 

1) Shorty Templeman (Whelan Spcl) no 
time. 2) A1 Herman (Morcroft Spcl). 

3) George Amick (Offenhauser Spcl). 

Earnints and points: Templeman $8.55— 150 
pts.; Herman $513 — 120 pts.; Amick $342 
—105 pis. 

Tha raca: Herman led after a restart caused 
by a spinning car. Tolan ( Anderson Spcl) 
pas.sed him on third lap. Cross grabbed lead 
on 45th lap but Bettenhausen took him five 
laps later. Bettenhausen stayed ahead from 
50th to 123rd lap when he crashed on south 
turn due to a blown engine and hit Jimmy 
Knight’s car. Tempkfman in .second then 
forged ahead to the finish. 

SEFT. LO: TERRE HAUTE FAIRGROUND 
ind; National Circuit) 

100 miles: ' j mile dirt ; crowd 3,610. Total 
prize money $4,000. 

1) Duke Nalon iJohnny Pawl Spcl) 58.77 
mph. 2) Roy Newman lOffenhau-ser Spcl). 
‘3) Jack ’furner (Jack Turner Spcl). 

Epmings and points: Nalon $680 — 200 pt.S.; 
Newman $.560— 160 pts.; Turner $360 — 140 
pts. 

The race: Duke Nalon rode the outside rail 
for 200 laps after taking over the lead on 
the 52nd lap to win. Race was run under 
the yellow flag for 12 laps when George 
Tilchnor lost a wheel on the 52nd lap. 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


A BIG WEEK FOR WOMEN EVERYWHERE 



FOOTBALL WIVES, all of them married to men who have 
played for New York Giants football team, lined up in Hose ap- 
proximation of positions their husbands played during their pro- 
fessional careers. Left to right, in the backfield: Belly Rote, 


Barbara Heinrich, Marion Conerly and Judy Clatterbuck. Kneel- 
ing down in the line (f. to r.): Lib Duncan, Marjorie Krouse, 
Eleanor Albright, .A.Iicia Landry, Haxel Stroud, Joanne Shipp 
and Charlotte Swiaki [wife of End Coach Bill). 



LADY RIDERS lined up at N'ewmarket, England before Town Plate, 288-year-old horse race 
won by pretty Ann Waugh iriyhl). Town Plate, only race in England that permits female entries, 
honors the memory of Charles II, who combined liking for fast horses and lovely women by 
escorting Nell Gwynne to first race in 1666. 


TENNIS CHAMPIONS Darlene 
Hard of Montebello, Calif, and Dor- 
othy Cheney in'ghi) of Santa Mon- 
ica had a difficult lime beating Maria 
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BILLIARD ACE Masako Katsura, champion of Ja- 
pan, entered world tournament in Buenos Aires against 
best male competitors, lasted till semifinal round and 
finished fourth among world’s top players. 




Rolean and Martha Hernandez, 2-6, 7-5, 6-1, for double.s 
title in Pan-American tournament, then had to tackle 
microphone and use halting Spanish to thank audience in 
Mexico City for hospitality during champion.ships. 


FLYING FAN Audrey Pearce of Ilford, England packed own plane to model- 
airplane rally at Hadley-Page Aircraft Co. grounds. Rally, largest ever held in 
England, saw 500 competitors enter some 800 planes, including one awesome 
four-engine Diesel that won concours d'elegance competition. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT eonHttutd 



HALLOWEEN BOWLING PARTY Oft to H fast Rtart in 
Uayton, Ohio, as mcmbcTs of Ihf Boimoni Bowling Lano's mixed 
Sunday Night League set up pins in five alleys and let fly. Only rule 
for the evening wa.s that all costumes be made at home. Alley man- 


THE WITCHING HOUR 



GAY NINETIES BATHERS Fred Talbott ilrfl) and Dick 
DuBoIt squeezed into ancient swim suits, a<lde<i derbies and 
handle-bar mustaches. Wives Dot Talbott and Margaret DuBolt 
[riyhl) got into the spirit with baggy calico suits, bandanna.s. 



DAISY MAE, wife of comic-strip hero Li'l Abner Yokuin, wa.s 
portrayed by Janet Baker, prettie.si girl at the party and, naturally, 
winner of the first prize for women's costumt's. No mean bowler, 
Janet also managed to roll her share of strikes and spares. 
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ager Nick Manos lashed himself into a homemade costume of his 
own ftwfoirt, waddlwl out on the alley and grunted, "If this 
doesn’t kill Iwwling, nothing will." Far from killing the sport, the 
party drew three times as many bowlers as the normal Sunday 


matches, even produced some of the season’s highest scores for 
relaxed contestants. Other Dayton managers, sensitive to the ring 
of Manos’ cash register, quickly planned more of the same for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 



BUXOM BOWLER Nick Manos, manager of the alleys at which the party 
was held, padded hi.s costume thoroughly up front but needed the help of 
Mildre<l Seeger, wife of the Sunday League’s bowling secretary, to check 
and be sure that his new shape would stay .securely fastened. 



TIRED POODLES Jo Ann Kads and her escort 
George George, hook-rug tails drooping wearily, headed 
for home as the party ended. Costumes, with two sets 
of Inng-juhns as biisic unit, won second prize. 
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SOUNDTRACK 


GRUMPY MOAN IN MAINE 


THOUSAND-DOLLAR SIDE BET 
A RING, A WRANGLE, A RECORD 


Hunt Breakfast, Maine style 

T hk ‘low, grumpy moan which is 
the mating call of th<* cow moose 
summoned 1,600 Maine deer hunters 
to ceremonial breakfast in Old Town’s 
city park last week, three hours before 
sunrise opened the deer season in five 
counties. Old Town is known for its 
canoes, its hand-sewn moccasins and 
for the aliility of Chief Bruce Poolaw 
of the I’enobscot Indians to lift a birch- 
bark caller to his lips and sound the 
mo.st enticing moose call this side of 
Guy Lombardo's saxophone section. 

Hardy, red-c!ad men from 27 states 
and three countries re.sponded to Poo- 
law’s early morning blast by lining up 
for a lumberjack’s menu of 4.:i00 bis- 
cuits, 400 pounds of ham, 87 gallons of 
coffee and 3,700 doughnuts. No one 
counted the beans which had been 
baking, Maine-fashion, in the ground all 
night, but they were said to have been 
enough to feed a lumber camp for a 
month. 

The breakfast, con.sumed by the 
light of hardwood bonfires which also 
served to take off the 40® chill, is 
Maine’s ceremonial way of announcing 
that it is legal to hunt deer at sunrise 
in Aroostook, Somerset. Piscatatjuis, 
Franklin and Penobscot counties. No- 
vember 1st is the opening day in the 
re,st of the state, over which 17.5,000 
venison-seekers were expected to roam 
this season. 

For the opening, Old Town strung 
Christmas lights everywhere and stores 
kept their lights on all night. By 8 
o’clock the food ran out and Old Town 
was just about empty, its population, 
permanent and transient, dispersed to 
I he big woods in a 50-mile radius. At 
noon, a Wa-shingion, I).C. physician 
bagged his first deer— a magnificent 
15-point buck that field-dres,sed at 217 
pounds. Good hunting, everyone said. 

Tinker to Evers to Oops 

I t’s bkks about 50 years since F.P..\. 

penned an eight-liner called HaKt- 
baU'n Sad IjVJ'icun. The title has been 
widely forgotten; the poem remains: 
7Vfpsc are the saddeal of potaxibk 
u'ordx: 

"Tinker lo Ercrs lo Chance.” 

Trio of bear cubs and fleeter than 
birds, 

Tinker and Erers and Chance. 
Ruthlessly pricking our gonfalon 
bubble, 

Makitig a Giant hit into a double — 


U'nrds that arc heavy with nothing 
but trouble: 

"7'inkcr to Evers lo Chance.”* 
Unfortunately there remain, too, 
some statistics from that distant era 
of gonfalon bubbles. In 1906, for exam- 
ple, the Chicago C ubs won the pennant 
and 116 games, most in major league 
history. ’That season the Cubs man- 
aged exactly eight double plays that 
went Tinker to Evers to Chance. A 
year later the Cubs won another pen- 
nant and made seven double plays that 
went T. lo E. to C. And in 1908 when 
the Cubs won for the third straight 
time there were just eight more made 
by the iambic combination. 

Over the three years the Cubs were, 
of course, in three World Series. In all 
they played 16 Series games. In all 16 
games there were no double plays that 
went Tinker to Evers to Chance. 

If there’s still life in the old legend, 
set out your rhyming dictionary and 
see what you can do with these facts. 
In 19-54 the Cincinnati Reds made 194 
double plays ... 40 of them went Mc- 
Millan to Temple to Kluszewski. 

Of bass and men 

T hk island of Martha’s Vineyard 
(.Mass.) concluded its 9ih annual 
Striped Ba.ss and Bluefish Derbj' the 
other day and in ceremonies conducted 
in a vacant store on the main street 
of Oak Bluffs, one of the six island 
towns, Derby Director Ben Morton 
announced that the affair had been 
attended by 1,419 fishermen from 22 
states and Canada and by more than 
1,600 fish. Then Mr. Morton said it 
gave him great pleasure to present to 
Wallace Pinkham, superintendent of 
the Vineyard Haven Water Works, a 



U.S. Savings Bond in the amount of 
.$500 for his 55-pound 9-ounce striper, 
a derby record-breaker. Mr. Pinkham, 
a mild-mannered man in his late thir- 
ties, had his thick, brown hair slicked 
down for the occasion and wore what 
is formal dress for the Vineyard: a 
white shirt with no tie. He stepped 
up, his eyes darting in obvious fear 
that he would be expected to make a 
speech. But Mr. Morton merely hand- 

• "Th* ColutiM Bmh tl F.r A." r<*Bhli>i P. A4<im. 

I Ca.. inc. 


ed him his bond, shook hands and 
coniinue<l with his own speech, pre- 
senting other bonds to various win- 
ners and concluding with: “And so, 
despite two hurricanes and another 
one this evening (it didn’t arrive i we 
write ‘finis’ to one more succe3.sful der- 
by. Thank you, good luck, see you all 
next September.’’ 

As .Mr. Morton gathered up his 
papers, it became clear that he had no 
prize at all for a lean, long-necked man 
of 40 who now pressed forward to offer 
his congratulations. Wearing a cap 
studded with buttons that were souve- 
nirs of other derbies on the Vineyard 
and Cape Cod, the reddish-haired man 
was grinning from ear to ear and was 
plainly the happiest fisherman in the 
crowded store. This was no surprise lo 
Mr. Morton or to the others who knew 
him. For the happy fisherman was Pro- 
fe.ssor Jerry Jansen of New York, prob- 
ably the most dedicated surf caster 
anywhere, a man who more or less 
orders his life around the pursuit of 
the striper. 

Jansen is a professor of surf ca.sting. 
the only one— so far as he knows— in 
the world. Last spring, he persuaded a 
New York trade school to add a course 
in surf casting to its evening curriculum 
and so successful were his lectures, de- 
livered over the roar of Manhattan 
traffic, that they will be repeated 
next spring. A busy man during the 
derby, Professor Jansen had agreed on 
the last night of competition to grant 
an audience to an SI correspondent 
but stipulated that it be at Stjuib- 
nocket Beach where he planned to fish, 
with his wife, Lillian. 

At sundown, right on schedule, the 
Jansens rolled up at Squibnocket in 
their gleaming red-and-while beach 
buggv bearing the boldly lettered leg- 
end CAVEAT ROCCUS which the 
Professor quickly translated as “I-et 
the bass beware.” 

The fog was already rolling in an<l 
the evening promised to be pleasantly 
foul in surf casting terms (the bass 
keep well off shore on moonlit nightst 
and Professor and Mrs. Jansen pro- 
ceeded at once to don their foul-weath- 
er gear which soon encased them in 
water-tight rubber from head to toe. 

"This is my seventh derby here on 
the \’ineyard,” said the Professor, 
to get things started. "You can count 
the derby buttons on my cap. This 
is the third for Lil here. You see, 
we’ve been married just three years. 
Lil never had been fishing— never been 
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fishing at all— hpfore she met me.” 

"Now,” said I^il, a petite i)londe, 
putting the finishing touches on the 
most unfiallering costume a woman 
could wear, “it's a matter of self-de- 
fense. Oh. I’ve learned to like casting, 
inn if 1 didn’t, when would I see 
Jerry'.’” 

“I'm a j)lug man,” Jerry .said, strap- 
ping a knife around his waist. “Jigs 
and plugs— nothing hut artificial iure.s 
for me. Surface fishing entirely. Thrj>w 
it oul and reel it in. that’s my style. I 
wouldn’t use live bait of any kind if it 
rneatii winning the derhy. N’ow I don't 
mean to take anyihing away frt>m 
Wallace Pinkham. He’s a fine l)Otlom 
fisherman and he took that .io-pounder 
off the bottom with s<iuid. more power 
to him. Hut I couldn’t throw a line 
out iliere and then just sit and wait 
for something to happen. I’ve got to 
liave action. I did pretty well this 
year. Six fair-sized stripers so far.” 

“I got a •■{•pound blue,” Mrs. Jansen 
lauglied. "Jerry has been calling me 

‘riiamp.’ ” 

"How about that?” tlie Profe.ssor 
smiled, hanging a ligltt around his 
neck and stuffing a battery in an in- 
-side pocket. "But no, I mean there are 
different kinds of surf casters. Some 
guys are bottom, some are surface. 
Li\'e and let live is my motto there. 
The same applies in other ways. There 
are two schools. One school belicve.s if 
you find a good spot, share the good 
news with the other guys. Tlie other 
school lielieves in tcUing ’em nothing. 
Why, ilo you know tliat guys will l)ury 
fish in the sand and if somebody comes 
along, tlu'v’ll swear up and down they 
haven't had a strike? Or take a fellow 
like Ralph Grant, the best fisherman 
on the hsland. They'll trail him and 
he’ll race all over the island until he 
shakes iliem. It’s like Dragnet. One 
guy tore down a stone wall, drove his 
jeep through, then built up the wall 
again to cover up the trail. The other 
night I met a guy on the l)eacli, I 
asked him if it was safe to go out on a 
ciTiain sand bar. '^'ou should have 
heard him. T)<in’t ctrr go oul tliere.’ 
he pleaded with me. ‘It’s treaclierous!’ 
I 'hanked him and moved on. I came 
hack a little later and where wa.s tlie 
gu\'.’ Out on the sand bar himself!” 

Tiu- Professor selected a plug and 
fastened it to his line. "The old lime 
surf casters.” he said, "don't approve 
of my classes hack in the city. They 
think everyliody should learn tlie liard 
way. But I believe in spreading the 
gospel. I .say tliere’s no liarm in show- 
ing the greenhorns a few short cuts. 1 
say the more surf casters the merrier. 
There’s room for everybody. It’s a big 
ocean.” 

What did the professor do besides 
fish? 

‘Tm a foreman of painters for the 
City of New York,” he said. "But that 
has no connection liere.” The Profes- 


sor shook himself more comfortably 
into his gear, shuffled his feet, pulled 
hi.s cap down on his head and then 
.sniffed the thickening fog of the now 
black night. 

“Beautiful weather," said the Pro- 
fessor. "We’U cast off the sand bar out 
there, I guess. Ready, Lil?” 

"All set,” said Mrs. Jansen. 

With a wave of farewell, Profe.s.s<)r 
and Mrs. Jansen turned and walke<l 
slowly away until they vanislied into 
the fog and the sea. 

Sound and fury 

W HKN (’BS dubbed some old Ma- 
rio Lanza records into a recetit 
color extravaganza, giving the im- 
pres.sion thereliy that Lanza was sing- 
ing ratlier tlian just standing around 
mouthing on his first 'I’V appearance, 
there were those who fell that surrep- 
tiliousness had gone too far. 

Theti came the football game be- 
tween the V’niversity of Vtah arid Den- 



ver I’niversity. It was at I tali’s stadi- 
um, JdO miles from Denver, and it was 
assumed that Denver's cheering .sec- 
tion would be devoted but thin-vf)ice<l 
because ofunderslafflng. Instead, Den- 
ver cheers outvolumed I'tah’s. I'te 
farus were, to state it a.s mildly as pos- 
sible, stunned. 

Denver, it developed, hail brought 
along a .sound truck which, at appro- 
priate moments, blared out "Hold that 
line!" and “I.rf'l’s go, D.l'.!” with more 
titan enough amplification to do credit 
to the Denver rooters who. unable to 
travel to the game, had previously re- 
corded the cheers for release at a more 
opportune time. 

Ute fan.ssuuawked. The.sound truck, 
they complained, was raucou.s. It was 
toned <lown hut conlinue<l to l)la.st 
nut cheers when Detner needed them. 
Utah, a pregame favorite by two touch- 
downs, Uxtking for it.s 14th straight 
Skyline ('onference victory, was beat- 
en, 28 20. 

Endless highway 

S oMK YK.\|{S ago, when Mickey 
Owen dropped the third strike ami 
the Yankees went on from that ninth- 
inning, third-out Dodger faux pox to 
win the game lancl then llie World Se- 
ries), a young spori.swriter slopped 
Grantland Rice on hi.s way out of 
the ball jiark and. in high e.xcitement, 
a.sked: "Granny, did you ever see such 
a finish to a ba.sel>all game in all 3 'our 
life?” 

"Sure," Rice said. "Lots of times.” 
He liad, loo. In more than half a 
century of writing sports, he had seen 


ju.st about everything. He knew that 
baseball’s e.s.sential .suspense lies in the 
ever-present possibility t>f sueh twists 
of fortune. They no longer surprised 
him. He had come to expect them. 
Many similar twist.s ar«* recounted in 
his autobiograj)hy, Thv 7’h»ihI1 nnd 
the pul)li.shed tliis week by 

A. S. Barne.s & Company. 

It is an o<id kind of personal hi.story. 
There is in it more of Babe Ruth and 
Bill Tilden, of Ty Cobh aiul Kiuite 
Kockrie, than there is of Rice. Still, 
when Rice described some famous ath- 
lete he liad known, he revealed a great 
deal about him.self. He was a titan wlio 
was also a hero-worshipper, a modest, 
retiring observer who admired the 
Ijrash and brazen and a gentle, kindly 
man who could discern gentility and 
sweetness in any great athlete, mi mat- 
ter how much of a roisterer the fellow' 
might be away from tin* ball [)ark or 
how vicious a rabbit-puncher he might 
be in the ring. He made it liis business 
to find out what made them that way 
and, once the explanation was in. Rice 
was convinced of their innate decency. 
Klse how ctiuld they he champions? 

His all-time heroes in baseball were 
Ty Cobh. Babe Ruth and Honus Wag- 
ner. .As for football, his all-time college 
team fielde<l tliis way: 

(’enter: Germany Schultz, Michi- 
gan 'OG 

Guard: Pudge Heffelfinger, Yale ’92 

Guard: Herman Hickman, Tennessee 
’:12 

Tackle: Joe Siy«lahar, West \’ir- 
ginia 

Tackle: Bill Henry, Washington & 
Jefferson ’2U 

Knd: Don Hul.son, .\labama '-■{•t 

Knd: Bennie Oosterbaan, Michigan 
■2S 

Quarterback: Sammy Baugh, Texas 
Christian ’J7 

Halfback: Jim Tliorpe, Cjirli.sle '15 

Halfl)a<'k: He<l Grange. Illinois '2.S 

Futllmck: Hrotiko N'agurski, Minne- 
sota ’.'{tl 

He wrote of these and of Jai'k Demp- 
sey ami Gene Tunney, Bobby Jones 
and Walter Hagen. Babe Zaharias ami 
Helen Wills— and lots more. 

"It's been an endles.s highway of 
thrills,” Grantland Rice concluded in 
the story of his life shortly before lie 
died last summer. 

California topper 

A s any fool knows, you tell a story 
‘ to a Californian and he comes right 
hack with one that tops you. It was re- 
cently reported in these columns that 
two Oliio high school teams, Zanesville 
and Dover, had managed between 
tliem to score three touchdowns in .>8 
seconds. Mild astonishment was the 
reaction in most sections of the coun- 
try. But from California came the top- 
per as reported by Harold H. Litton, 
director of publications at Whittier 
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Hiljh School: In ihe ihird quarter of a 
game between W'liitlier and Monrovia, 
Gary C'amphell of the Whittier Car- 
dinals plunged two yards over center 
for a touchdown. Then Whitfierkicked 
off and Craig Shoemaker of the Mon- 
rovia Wildcats took the ball and ran 
88 yards to score. Monrovia kicked 
off. the same Gary ('ampbell streaked 
down the sideline 86 yards for another 
tou<’hdown. Total points .scored: 19. 
Total time elapsed: ‘18 .seconds. Thus, 
Ihe Zanesville-Dover record was low- 
ered by 20 seconds. Final score, by the 
way, was Whittier 26, Monrovia 12. 

Old cowhand 

C a.si:y Tibbs, a lean, curly-haired 
fellow of 2o, figures he is getting 
pretty old now and ought to be think- 
ing about the future. He has been 
doing that. He looks to win the world’s 
saddle bronc riding championship this 
year for the fifth time and then he 
woulrl like to satisfy a couple of other 
ambition.s more suited to his advanced 
years. 

He and Del Flanagan, the stylish 
welterweight boxer, stay at the same 
hotel whenever they are in New York 
together and they talk a good deal 
about quitting while still at the top. 

Casey's boyhood ambition wa.s to be 
a boxer — hence his strong friendship 
with Flanagan — but now he wants two 
things more in keeping with what he 
has learned from rodeos. I.ooking like 
a cowboy even in hi.s best blue suit, 
Casey wants to be just that— a cow- 
boy, but a ranch-working cowboy on 
his own ranch, which spreads over 
7,000 acres of South Dakota and 
supports 550 head of cattle ''but 
could run 1,000 easy.” His other am- 
bition is to establish a World Series 
Rodeo or inspire others to establish 


it wi'.Ii a little help from him. 

“Look what the World Series did 
for baseball. ” he points oui. “My idea 
is we’d take the 25 top cowboys in the 
country and gel stock from the best 
stock producers — real mean hroncs and 
bulls that wouldn’t just try to shake 
you off but would hook you after iliey 
shook you. That way we’d have the 
best competition and a real test.” 

(’asey thinks the Southwest — may- 
be Phoenix, Las \'egas or Palm Springs 



— would he best for the Series and that 
it would prove a great tourist attrac- 
tion in December, slowest month of 
the year for rodeo competition. 

All this serious-minded thinking of 
the future soumls like a far cry from 
the impression created a few years ago 
by the ridin’ kid from the ('heyenne 
River etiuniry who, at 19, was the 
youngest ever to win the rodeo cham- 
pionship and went right on winning it 
e.xcept for a near mi.ss in IH-')!). Hemade 
a lot of money and lived it up. 

“I’m not denying I threw a lot of 
money across them gambling tables,” 
Casey .says, "hut you can’t live tliat 
way and ride for long. You have to 
keep in condition like a boxer.” 

He does have a $1,000 bet with his 
nearest competitor, Deb Copenhaver 
(SI, Oct. 18), and is currently about 
2,500 points aliead for the saddle-bronc 
championship. 

“There are only three big rodeos left 
this year— Boston, Ihe f'ow Palace in 
San Francisco, and Detroit — and Pd 
have to do pretty bad to lo.se now,” 
he says. 

Then he'll start thinking some more 


about the ranch and the World Series 
Rodeo— the sort of thinking a man 
does in order to plan for his old age. 

Perfidious Albion 

S POKKSMKN for the Soviet Union 
have taken an increasingly benign 
altitude toward the once-hated czans 
and have recently intimated that some 
of the grabbier of them were really 
rather jolly fellows. But when English 
athletic officials attenipted to present 
a czarist heirloom ring to Soviet three- 
miler Vladimir Kuc last week, leaders 
of the touring Moscow track team re- 
actt*d as if their hoy was being slipped 
a live rattlesnake. 

The ring— an ornate bit of jewelry 
which bore 60 .small diamonds and (he 
double <‘agle of imperial Ru.s.sia — was 
donated by a British businessman as 
an expression of admiration an<l con.so- 
lation after Kuc was beaten by Eng- 
land’s Chris Chat away. It was formally 
presented at a ceremony just before the 
Russians staged an exhibition at Man- 
ehester. But tliough Kuc reached f<»r 
it, he never got hi.s hands on tlie gift 
—Soviet Team Manager Sergei Push- 
nov pushed in at the last second an<I 
grabbed it. When a Manche.ster new.s- 
paper ran a photograph which showed 
the hapless runner with his hand ex- 
tended the Russian officials fairly 
danced witli rage. 

One Gegori Nikiforov, an “Honored 
Master of Sport,” demanded that all 
Manchester newspapers run stories de- 
nying that Kuc had accepted the ring. 
Officials of the Northern Counties Am- 
ateur Athletic Association protested 
that they had no power to order the 
newspapers to do anything. The Rus- 
sians refused to believe them and cried 
that the whole thing was “dastardly” 
—a capitalist plot to make them look 
foolisli. “This,” shouted one. “is not 
our custom. We don’t want any rela- 
tions with your sly folk.” A taxi wa.s 
forthwith called, to take the ring back 
to the man who had presented it. after 
which (’oach Gauziie Kozobkoff con- 
cluded the affair by announcing, cold- 
ly: “It is not a Russian ring. It is of 
no historical value.” 

All this hoorah presumably improved 
the regard with which the .Messrs. Ko- 
zobkofT, Nikiforov and Pushnov are 
held in the Kremlin. It was quickly 
obvious, however, that they had pa.'wed 
up the chance for an ironical last laugh 
at the “sly” English. Vladimir Kuc, 
who was hustled off to (’zechoslova- 
kia for a race last weekend, not only 
heal the famed Emil Zatopek for the 
second time hut, according to lta<lio 
Prague, broke Chris Chataway's 10- 
(lay-old world record by four-tenths of 
a second— a performance which would 
certainly have given even a Rus.sian 
Communist a chuckle had he been 
wearing England's consolation prize at 
the lime. 
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IRON CURTAIN RACE DAY 


ROMANIA’S BEST, Aristide Cucu tlffi) that racing attendance and earnings bad 
and Joan Fall, broadcast to their country- fallen off in Romania, where the sport of 
men from West Germany. Both complained kings is now the sport of commissars. 


East Berlin’s Iloppo^arlen puts on 
a bitt show for the .satellites and 
loses two of their best jockeys 

T he two young men at left broad- 
ca.sting over a Voice of America 
hookup from West Germany were un- 
til very recently Romania’s top jock- 
eys. Aristide Cucu (left) rode more 
than 700 winners, most of them with- 
out enthusiasm because since the end 
of the war he ha.s been waiting for a 
chance to rejoin his wife and child in 
Paris, where he left them almost 15 
years ago. For this very reason the Ro- 
manian authorities never let him race 
outside the country— until Communist 
leaders in East Germany announced 
an international meet for Russian and 
satellite horses at the once famous 
Hoppegarien track outside East Ber- 
lin. That was too much for the Ro- 
manian racing commissars. They want- 
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IRON CURTAIN RACE coiiiinued 

ed to put on their best show, and Cucu, 
with his friend and fellow jockey Joan 
Pall, Romania's second best with 200 
victories, were among the riders sent. 

With rare generosity, the Commu- 
nists also issued Russian-type visas to 
a couple of Western newsmen for the 
big meet. Si’s Dennis Fodor had to 
swear that he owned no property in 
the U.S.S.R., among other things, in 
order to make the trip of five miles to 
Hoppegarten, but, once there, he was 
able to watch the race freely. “T found 
Hoppegarten a dreary parody of its 
former elegance,” he cabled. “On the 
dirty-white grandstands were large 
Communist propaganda signs; Peo- 
ple’s Policemen were searching for hid- 
den bombs. The interest of German 
spectators was sporadic; most of the 
horses were unknown to them, al- 
though everyone realized that the best 
German blood lines were bred into 
them from horses looted after the war.” 

A Czech horse. Symbol, ran off with 
the big race, the “Grand Stakes of the 
People’s Democracies and Socialist 
Lands.” Aristide Cucu and Joan Pali 
took a first and third in the “Prize of 
Golgjewsko.” Then they took a street- 
car to West Berlin. Cucu and Pall had 
“more than enough” and are now 
headed for Paris— and new jobs “as 
far from Communism as possible.” 



SATELLITE DELEGATES, with Waving banners, make ceremonious entry onto track 
before the race. Red Chinese are prominent in the foreground. The entire affair included 




CHILDREN ARE ADMITTED to Hoppegarten, where they play on grass border 
in front of grandstand. They and strolling parents gave meet decidedly informal air. 


BUNS ARE OMITTED from frankfurters and 
bratwurst munched by spectators between races. 
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PAST GLORIES HAVE FADED 





much propaganda and speech making, mostly 
Russian which Germans didn’t understand. 



In the days of the Kaiser, Hoppegar- 
tan was the biggest and most elegant 
track in Germany. On its manicured 
track ran some of Europe's best horses; 
dipiomats and aristocrats thronged its 
luxurious boxes. The Nazis kept up its 
tradition of top-hat and uniform dis- 
play (below). All this, however, has 
now faded into the proletarian mo- 
notony of President Wilhelm Pieck’s 
Communist regime: he and the Rus- 
sian military are Hoppegarten’s prin- 
cipal visitors today. 

PRESIDENT PIECK AT THE TRACK 





IN NAZI DAYS. GOEBBELS <CENTER) WAS A FREQUENT VISITOR TO THE TRACK 
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THE LADY WHO WON 
TOO OFTEN 

Ont‘ of America’s prettiest horsewomen {opponite nnd next page), Josephine 
Abercrombie is turning; away from horse-show competition because she almost 

always wins. Now she has started a new career as a racing stable owner byiHELEN markel 


T hk othku morninc; out at Bel- 
mont Park a blue-eyed blonde in 
Boiled jodphurs, holding a stop watch 
as though it were the Hope Diamond, 
stood at the rail watching a thorough- 
bred work out in the thin morning sun. 
A few feel away a knot of exercise boys 
stood watching her. “That one could 
win breezing.” said one from a safe, 
reverent distance. 

The blonde was Josephine .Aber- 
crombie of Houston, Texas, part own- 
er of Fin Oak Farms, one of the coun- 
try’s leading horsewomen, and, since 
the retirement of Native Dancer, pos- 
sibly Belmont’s stellar attraction on 
these crisp fall days. Although she is 
only 16 hands high, like The Dancer, 
Miss Abercrombie is handsomely con- 
figured, stands superbly, and is ru- 
mored to have a bank account that 
runs into eight figures. 

A NIGHT OF REVCLRY 

It was 6:25 a.m. and the lady in 
question should have been sleeping off 
a night of revelry instead of clocking 
the workout of Bless Pal, one of the 
18 thoroughbreds which she hopes will 
shortly make Fin Dak a name to con- 
jure with at muiuel windows from Hia- 
leah to Hollywood Park. 

'rhere had been a night of revelry, 
all right, but Miss Abercrombie had 
slept it off in e.xactly 3 .' 2 hours. She 
left the Waldorf’s Blue Grass Ball at 
2 a.m., slept until 5:30 and drove into 
Belmont’s Stable 42 shortly after six, 
thus combining the best of two fairly 
heady worlds. If Miss Abercrombie — 
“Call me Jo.” she said sternly— is the 
result of burning the candle at both 
ends, the candlemakers of America 
should be standing in line for testi- 
monials. 

Thi.s is her first bru.sh with thorough- 


bred racing, although she fell in love 
with her first horse when she was four 
years old on her father’s 90,t)00-acre 
Houston ranch, and has been show- 
ing them with blinding (as in silver 
cup I success since she was six, some 
22 years ago. 

If she does as well with racers as she 
has done with show horses, muiuel 
windows from coast to coast should 
be glutted with Pin Oak bettors. At 
the National Horse Show at Madison 
Square Garden a year ago, for exam- 
ple, Miss Abercrombie, wearing a black 
satin dress designed by Charles James, 
took 10 out of 11 firsts in the harness- 
pony classes, and added two more 
harness-horse blues to the award- 
studded Abercrombie scutcheon. She 
also won the American Horse Shows 
Association Award for the leading har- 
ness pony in the U.S. in 19.53 with 
Glenholme Troubador, and this year 
look the P’ine Harness Hor.se champion- 
.shipat Louisville with Parading Lady. 

This .staggering success story is per- 
haps the main reason that she will be 
missing from the line-up when the 66th 
horse show opens at the Garden next 
week (p. .36-37). "I’ve proved myself 


THE HORSE SHOW 

Although Miss Aherrrombic. having 
coiKjuercci the held last year, will 
not ronipcie in the Naliunnl Horse 
.Show in New York this year, a num- 
ber of handsome e<|iiestriennes will 
he on hand. Some of them arc shown 
in color on page 34. An account of 
(he show it.self, illustrated with sil- 
houettes by I'go Mochi. and supple- 
mented by a close-up of a Cinderella 
horse, appear.s on puge.s .36 38. 


with show horses,” she said diffidently, 
“but I’m a real greenhorn at this rac- 
ing business and I’d like to .see what I 
can do with it.” 

Miss Abercrombie pushed back a 
strand of blonde hair and dropped her 
stop watch in the process. Three sta- 
bleboys dived for it and she grinned at 
them apologetically. “The first time I 
used this thing 1 didn’t know how 
to start it,” she said, bru.shing the 
watch off tenderly. “The second day I 
couldn’t stop it, and the third day out 
I lost it. But I’m learning. . . .’’ 

Pin Oak Farms, which she owns in 
partnership with her Uncle Bob .Aber- 
crombie and two Houston contractors, 
William A. Smith and Herman Brown, 
is barely a year old and is still rela- 
tively unknown, but stable scoop says 
it won’t be for long. 

“It may not he the ea.siest way to 
get into racing,” she said, keeping an 
eye on Bless Pat coming into the 
stretch. “But I think it’s the most ex- 
citing, especially if you can bid in the 
offspring of good sires and dams.” 

INDIGENOUS AS A BLUEBONNET 

Since she paid $44,000 for a yearling 
at this year’s Keeneland sales, this 
last is a classic example of Abercroin- 
bien understatement, a literary qual- 
ity not generally associated with the 
I-one Star set. In fact Miss Aher — or, 
Jo’s— modesty would be notable even 
in a non-Texan. Although she is as in- 
digenous as a bluebonnet, she is— upon 
first meeting — almost retiring, with a 
contempt for flamboyance that makes 
Garbo seem gaudy. 

She pales at the mention of money, 
reddens at the words "Edna Ferber” 
and took to her bed at the Hotel 
Pierre during a recent visit when a 
gossip columnist reported her weekly 
continued on pogc Jo 
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WINNING SMILE is flashwl by 28-year-old Josephine Aber- here at the reins of her Viceroy hackney. She was awarded 12 out 
crombie, one of the nation's leading horse-show exhibitors, shown of 12 blue ribbons at last year's National Horse Show. 


FOR MORE PORTRAITS OF SHOW-RING BEAUTIES TURN THE PAGE 




JOAN ROBINSON, 23, of Houston, Texa.'*, is one of the Mid- 
west’s top amateur riders who has already won six championships 
this year with her five-Kaite<i gray mare Beloved Belinda. 


JANICE WEiTZ of White Plains, N.Y., is a veteran horse- 
woman although only 15 years old. One of the East’s mo.st promis- 
ing junior riders, .she will be entered in the National Show this year. 




SALLY REDOIG, 16, of Cleveland, Ohio, .shows her own three- 
and five-gaitwl horses and is a match for even the toughest pro- 
fes.sional. She hopes to win new honors at the New York event. 


SARAH BENTON, 17, of Buffuio, N.Y,, Won American Horse 
Show As.sociation Medal Cla.s.s at Buffalo last .spring and became 
eligible to compete in the Madison Stjuare Gartlen Show. 



ELAINE SMITH, a 19-yeur-old college girl from Orange, Conn., 
has ridden at the National on op«‘n jumpers as u junior and will 
ride in adult classes this year on her horse Junior Prom. 



JOANNE LINK, 20, of Westwood, N'.J., is a three-time winner 
of the Manville Amateur Victory Trophy. She will take her horse 
Top.sy Turvv into competition again at this year’s National Show. 


JOSEPHINE ABERCROMBIE cyn/i'>i i/»'J 



allowance to be $25,000 {"absolutely 
fantastic !”i. Even her ('adillae is old, 
nonair-conditioned, and hard-topped 
— ‘‘Daddy says it’s bad enough wor- 
rying about a horse turning over on me 
witliout worrying about a convertible, 
too.” 

She is one of the few Abercrombies 
extant not associated with Fitch, al- 
though fun-loving friends try to pro- 
mote unions with young men y-clept 
Fitch any time they can find one. Her 
father, James Smathers Abercrombie 
but known everywhere as Jim, is one 
of the quieter Houston oilmen, and 
Mrs. Abercrombie is a warm, unpre- 
tentious woman of wit and charm. The 
remarkable size of the personal Aber- 
crombie fortune, which is reputed to 
be in excess of 50 million dollars, is in 
inverse ratio to the down-to-earth sim- 
plicity of their only child. 

A MINORITY OPINION 

Miss Abercrombie constantly ducks 
photographers because she honestly 
doesn’t think she's pretty, which Is 
strictly a minority opinion. Actual- 
ly, she has gentian-blue eyes under 
wide, brown brows, ash-blonde hair 
pulled into a chaste knot at the nape 
of her apparently unbreakable neck 
and, in or out of jodphurs, a flair 
for clothes. She stands 5'4‘ in her 
seamless-stockinged feet, weighs in at 
a well-distributed 114 and never diets 
— "I substitute riding, shopping, danc- 


ing and worrying.” She was an ardent 
skier until she broke her leg in 17 
places at Sun Valley a year ago on 
November Uth. a Friday. She still 
has five silver screws in it, which don’t 
interfere at all with her dancing. 

An extremist, she is happiest in 
either blue jeans or ball gowns with 
skirts as wide as the standard night- 
club dance floor. She likes to dance all 
night or retire at 6 p.m. with milk, 
graham crackers and a new novel. She 
discusses bloodlines and breeding with 
the same enthu.siasm other members 
of her sex accord mixed canastas, and 
considers racing a serious financial ven- 
ture. She never bets, and is dislurlied 
by people who refuse to believe she is 
not withholding hot tips. "I don’t 
know any more about it than, say, 
Bless Pat there,” she said, glumly, 
"and I have yet to make any money 
at it myself.” Bless Pat was named 
after a Southern expression to which 
she is much addicted— “Bless Pat if 
that isn’t Bernard Baruch!” she re- 
marked recently during a Park Ave- 
nue stroll. 

A THRILLING INVESTMENT 

The only money she has ever made 
in her life came from an impulsive in- 
vestment In Pajama Game, the hit 
Broadway musical. Although this vic- 
tory thrilled her (she is always calling 
the show’s producers to find why her 
check is late), she plans no further 


plunges. ‘‘I am taking my money,” 
she said, heading back to the stable 
with her long swinging stride, “and 
going homo.” 

Home is where the horses are: Hous- 
ton in the winter, \'ersailles (rhymes 
with fur sales, another minor hobby i. 
Kentucky in the summer. In Houston 
she lives 15 minutes away from her 
family in a remodeled overseer’s cot- 
tage set among the 80 acres that make 
up Pin Oak Stables. “I don’t know why 
we called it Pin Oak,” she said ab- 
stractedly, watching a groom cool out 
Roman Patrol, who won handily at 
Belmont two weeks ago. "There isn’t 
a pin oak tree in sight." 

She lives alone among a melange of 
Louis XVI furniture she brought back 
from Paris — “pretty stiff for a prairie 
apartment, but I love it”— with Lona, 
her cook who has been in the fam- 
ily 20 years, a gardener, a man-of- 
all-work, nine Hackney ponies and 15 
harness mares. Among them is Lady 
Carrigan, who at Louisville recently 
wrested the five-gailed stakes title 
from the Dodge Stables for the first 
time in .seven years, a moment which 
Jo considers one of the high points 
of her life, up to and including Pa- 
jama Game. 

CHILI OFF THE BARN FLOOR 

She claims to be a haphazard house- 
keeper. but boasts that you can eat 
chili off the barn floor. The “barn” is a 
simple Norman affair consisting of 19 
air-conditioned stalls, each one as anti- 
septic as a maternity ward. She spends 
a major part of her Houston day in 
continued on ptuje 74 



AS A RIDER, MUs .Abercrombie show.'^ off 
Lady l.x)la at 19.)2 National Horse Show. 
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THE FIVE-GAITED SADDLE HORSE 


Sn.HOT BTTES BY UGO MOTHI 





ELEGANCE IS THE KEYNOTE OF 


A mkrica’s biggest equine event, The National Horse Show, 
_which opens its annual eight-day stand next week (Nov. 
2 9) in Madison Sijuare Garden, haci no more class than a six- 
day bike race when it was first held in a car liarn in 188:?. 
But before long, New York society seized upon the .show as 
the place to di-splay its costliest finery, and since the 90s it 
has been an event in which the blood of both horses and 
onlookers is likely to be blue. 

Yearly, for seven decades, the National has climaxed the 
thousands of smaller horse shows held across the country, 
and has brought together in final competition some of the 
best horses and riders. Most thrilling event, which thou- 
sands will also be watching on TV this year, is always the 
international jumping competition, in which foreign horses 
an<l riders challenge the best our country can produce. 

This year Spain is sending a Jumping team for the first 
time since 192fi, and West Germany, believed to have one 
of the best teams in the world, will make its first visit since 
19:jn. The participation of such high-caliber horses and rid- 
ers has lured Brig. Gen. Humberto Mariles and his Mexican 
army team back into Garden competition. A contingent 


from Canada also will compete for international jumping 
honors. Arthur McCashin of Pluckemin, N.J. and William 
Steinkraus of Westport. Conn., both of whom rode on the 
U.S. team which placed third at the 1952 Olympics, will 
again represent their country, aided by a newcomer, 22- 
year-old Charles Dennehy of I>ake Forest, 111. 

The absence of Mrs. Carol Durand, the Kansas City house- 
wife who has been a member of the U.S. equine entry for 
the past four years, and the glamorous .Josephine Abercrom- 
bie, who won 12 out of the 1.2 harness events she entered 
at last year’s National, may make next week’s event an 
oven more competitive affair among the ladies. 

HUNTERS. JUMPERS AND SADDLE HORSES 

In addition to the international competition, scores of 
U.S. riders will display their hunters and Jumpers in obsta- 
cle events. In the saddle horse division, three- and five- 
gaited horses {(ibore), high-stepping aristocrats, majestic 
and brilliantly turned out, will be judged on manners, qual- 
ity and performance. F'ine harness hor.ses, carrying a full 
mane and tail and hitched by light harness to four-wheeled 
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THE HORSE SHOW 

rubber -t ired wagons, will trot and turn before the judges, 
as will heavy harness horses and Hackney ponies, the lat- 
ter well known for high action with their front and hind legs. 

Leading contender in the Jumper Stake is the 

\Vee-'J Stable’s Aiulante. Albert Merkel's Grey Dawn and 
My Mighty Mac, owned by Sunny Side Hiding Academy 
of Faramus, N‘.J., will be top challengers for the profes- 
sional horsemen’s trophy. 

MEADOW PRINCESS AND BEAN GYPSV 

In the three-gaited saddle horse division, Meadow Prin- 
cess, a clu'stnut mare owned by the Dodge Stables and 105:1 
champion, is the horse to watch, as is Beau Gypsy, owned 
by Di'laine Farm, Pa., in the five-gaited event, .\dding to 
the splendor of this year’s show will be an exhibition in 
dressage by Mrs. Lis Harlel of Denmark, who raptured 
second place at the la.st Olympic Games. 

Of the thousands of people who attend the National, 
many go to be .seen in.stead of to see. But even in competi- 
tion w’ith dazzling society, high fashion and stars of stage 
and TV, the horsc's have .so far been able to hold their own. 



ROADSTER IS trottcr of show ring and is shown wilh buggy. 



0 1 ' .AM. the championship horses 
competing at next week’s Na- 
tional Horse Show, only one — a 
beautiful 7-year-old bay gelding 
called The Angel— has the dultious 
distinction of having once been con- 
.signed to the ahbattoir a.s meat for 
minks. Named Gonformation Hunt- 
er of the Year in lt>5:L The .Angel 
wi!l he the horse to beat in its class 
at this year’s .show. Today, standing 
a muscular Ifj.d hands, his coal 
gleaming like polished mahogany, 
his cla.ssic head proudly erect. The 
.\ngel looks every inch a champion. 

EIGHT MONTHS' INCARCERATION 

Vet unbelievable as il ma.\‘ sf>em. 
this horse wa.s not so long ago led 
blind and crippled, a mere skeleton 
frame of a beast, from a dark, 
nailed-up stall where it had been in- 
carcerated for eight montlw. P^oaled 
in the spring of 1947 by Which Mate 
out of the half-bred marc Angelica, 
on a farm in the Genesee Valley, 
.V.Y., the colt was boarded out with 
a nearby dairy farmer as soon as 
it was Weaned, with the understand- 
ing that the owner would look after 
it. About eight months later. Bob 
Greer, of Gene.seo. N.Y., visited the 
liarii while picking up milk and was 
almost overpowered by a penetrat- 
ing odor of ammonia and rotting 
manure. Investigating, he saw a 
horse sticking its no.se over the high 
lioards of a small, cramped, lightless 
box stall in a corner. A closer look 
showed it was a small hay yearling, 
its matted coat stretched tight over 
a bony skeleton. 

Inquiring about the animal, 
Greer was horrified to learn that it 
was brought t here as a weanling and 
hadn’t been out of the stall since. 
The farmer ‘‘liad no use for it,” the 
owner had never come for it, and as 
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Here's ihc simplest, casiesi-io-use meter ever 
offered at this low price. ..one that will assure 
correctly exposed pictures with any still or 
movie camera, and all film including color. ,V<> 
Miiirle. you just point the meter, and read the 
correct lens setting dim f. Made hy WESTON, 
world's leading instrument builder. Get one 
iiHlay...and have all your pictures correctly 
exposed from now on. At all ileulen. 

WESTON Exposure Meters 

The Meters Most Phol«grophert Utel 



CLOTHES OP CHARACTER 

EDDIE \*JAC0BS 


Introducing a new twist 

Art Eddie Joc«bs 


Royal Burgundy & Black 
Shetland wools, harmon- 
iotialy interwoven, lend 
old world Havor to this 
aporlcuat ... a new. ex- 
clueive Eddie Jacobs 
original. Lined in Royal 
Burgurtdy. Lapped seams, 
hookt'd vent. Kegs.. shorts 
& longs. Mail orders in- 
vited. Sorrv, e^>— 

noC.O.D. ®65 


Write for free, illuttroted catalog of 
Eddie Jocobi' dittinctive apparel for men. 


the mttiuhs pa.ssedand the manure rose 
in the .stall, boards were nailed over 
the door to keep the animal in. 

The farmer told Clreer he was altout 
to send the rolt to a local mink farm 
for meat because he thiiUKht it was 
blind. (Ireer (old Dr. .Joe OTh-a, ji local 
veterinarian, abtjut llie colt’s pitiable 
condition. On his next trip to the farm 
he htiujjht the colt fttr $Ul fttr !)r. 
O'Dea. Helped by friends, he got ihe 
httrse tiui after kntx'king down a side 
ofthe stall. It wasin terrible condition, 
hardly able to walk and seemingly 
itiind. “Its hooves were each HI inches 
long and rt'sembled short skis." said 
Dr. O'Dea. “It was stall lilind, hut the 
eyes were otherwi.se sound. Its coal 
was matted and urine-burned. But the 
Itones were not impaired." 

Vnrter the care of Dr. O'Dea ami tlte 
Kelley Staliles the coll responded. Its 
eyesight rt*turned to normal atid with 
proper fwd and exereise it was in good 
enough shape five months later to be 
sold to Mrs. Reginald B. Taylor, of 
Williamsville, N.Y. 

“I was shown this coll while looking 
for hunter prospects.’’ .says Mrs. Tay- 
lor. “and although he was only a year- 
ling he was already impressive. There 
was the h«>k of eagles about him — an air 



CAROL KELLEY JUMPS THE ANQEL 


tif alertness — ami 1 couldn’t get him out 
of my mind. So I finally bought him.” 

.Mr.s. Taylor named him The Angel, 
and her hor.seman. I’atrick Lowther, 
itroke and schttoled him. He sotm 
showed tie had a Iremetidous jump by 
hurling him.self over the jiaddock fence 
every time they put him in it. Horsemen 
shook their heads and .said he was “too 
h'ggy,” "couldn't jump” and “a mani- 
ac.” But Mrs. Taylor liked him and 
later gave him to Bolt Dygert . a t raitier, 
to get him started hunting. 

Mrs. Taylor kept The Angel fop three 
years until he became too big and 
strong for her to handle in the huniing 
field. In May Ii>.o2, Dave Kelley, trainer 
and manager of Mr. Leon Haymond's 
\Vee-;i Stables bought him for hi.s bo.ss. 
Since then The .-\ngel has racked up a 
I tremendous show-ring record and his 
I value is set at over $10,(MHi. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


SPORT IN ART 



Hir.HT TO THE JASV 


BOXERS IN BRONZE 


M ahomrj Young, one of America’s 
best known contemporary artists, 
is a man of prolific talents. Since be- 
ginning his creative artistic output 
at the turn of the century he has pro- 
duced a staggering total of sculptures, 
paintings, carvings and etchings. This 
grandson of Brigham Young, born in 
Salt Lake City in 1877, the year that 
his illustrious grandfather died, has 
b(*en a stalwart and sturdy recorder of 
the American scene, uninfluenced by 
"fads.” Among his most famous works 
are his bronzes of prize-fighters, two of 
which are shown here. Boxing is one of 
Young’s enthusiasms and the powerful 
yet sensitive handling of these sculp- 
tures shows it. 

comxesr of tm£ maushaa» GAnteics 



THE KNOCKDOWS* 


For Super-Traction and Extra 
Equip Your Car with 



GREATER GRIPPING ON ICE 

The new firestone Town and Country Tire 
has an exclusive tread which contains many 
thousands o( almost invisible Traction 
Grips. This tread is wider and flatter, so that 
more of these Traction Grips are continuously 
in contact with the road. In addition, the big. 
tough, over-lapping traction blocks have thou- 
sands of sharp-edged angles and they are 
designed to resist side-skidding. This exclusive 
comoination of features cannot be found in 
any other tire. 



BETTER TRACTION IN SNOW 

When the snow is deep and soft and the 
going is tough, the exclusive tread of the 
I'icestone Town and Country Tire, with its 
thousands of sharp traction edges, penetrates 
and bites into the snow to give you super- 
traction. The spaces between the traction 
bltxks are wide and deep ... as the wheels 
of your car revolve, centrifugal force throws 
the snow out of these spaces with a self- 
cleaning action, keeping the spaces from filling 
up or packing down with snow. 



MORE TRACTION IN MUD 

The wider, deeper, flatter tread with its extra 
rugged shoulder elements enables you to pull 
out of deep mud when you have the new 
Firestone Town and Country Tires on your 
car. The sharp-edged traction blocks dig in and 
give you pulling power and the wide spaces 
between the traction blocks arc scientifically- 
designed to eject mud as the tire revolves, a 
self-cleaning action which keeps the tire from 
balling up or becoming smooth from mud 
packing in the tread spaces. 


SMOOTHER, QUIETER RIDE 

The continuous tread design, with its over- 
lapping traction blocks, assures freedom from 
the excessive and annoying bumping, thump- 
ing and rumbling often found in ocher 
traction tires. Super-Balloon construction 
absorbs shocks and makes the new Firestone 
Town and Country the easiest riding traction 
tire made. This exclusive tread design also 
minimizes noise, preventing the irritating 
whine made by most winter tires on wet pave- 


ANOTHER PROOF THAT YOUR 

Enjoy the Voict of Firestone on raJio anJ television every MonJsy evening over ABC 



EXTRA SAFETY IN RAIN 

Most bad skids occur on wet pavement. 
Drivers usually arc cautious on ice or in snow, 
but use less cate in tain. However, even at 
normal speeds, the exclusive tread design of 
the new Firestone Town and Country Tire 
enables you to come to a safe, sure, straight- 
line stop on wet pavement without dangerous 
skidding or side-slipping, because of (he thou- 
sands of tiny Traction Gri(« in the tread, 
the thousands of sharp traaion edges and the 
w'idcr, flatter shapx of the tread. 



LONGER, DEPENDABLE MILEAGE 

The exclusive tread of the Firestone Town 
and Country Tire is continuous, has over- 
lapping traction blocks, and is made of rubber 
which is specially-compounded to give utmost 
resistance to wear. This is a most important 
feature, because in most parts of the country 
there are many days during the fall, winter 
and spring when roads are dry, causing most 
traction tires to wear down so quickly that 
they lose their traction effect and soon become 
dangerously smooth. 


SAFETY IS OUR 


Safety on Ice, in Snow, in Rain,in Mud 


T'ire$toiie 



wm 



THE TIRES THAT OUTPERFORM, OUTWEAR AND 
RUN QUIETER THAN ANY OTHER TRACTION TIRES 



N ow AT LAST you can get tires that give you 
thesupcr-rraciion and extra safety you want 
and need for bad-weather driving without dis- 
advantages of quick wear on dry pavements, 
irritating jiggling and bumping, and annoying 
whine and squeal usually found in traction tires. 

Firestone Town and Country Tires are the 
FIRST and ONLY tires made with a scien- 
tifically-designed tread which not only assures 
safer driving on ice. in snt>w, in rain and in 
mud. but also runs smoothly and quietly and 
matches the mileage of conventional tires on 
dry roads. This is important . . . because in 
most parts of the country there are many days 
during the fall, winter and spring when streets 
and highways are dry and ordinary traction tires 
wear down quickly and lose their traction. But 
specially-compt)unded rubber and over-lapping 
elements in the Firestone Town and Country 
tread assure longer mileage. 

So go to your nearby Firestone Dealer or 
Store and prepare for bad weather ahead by 
equipping your car with new all-season Firestone 
Town and Country Tires, the ONLY tires that 
give you comfortable riding, quiet operation 
and long mileage as well as super-traction and 
extra safety, You can buy them on convenient 
budget terms if you desire. 


Cufiyrlibi ies«, TtM 



TW0-YEAR-01.0 NASHUA, Beluir Stud’s exciting bay son of Nasrullah, is shown 
here rippling his muscles in a four-furlong morning workout at Atjuedurt track. 



COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY HY PESKIN 


NASHUA’S SIRE 
AND MR. FITZ 

In Ihc unpredictable sport of horse racinjj, 1954’s bi}» news has been made by 
an Aga Khan castoff and a remarkable 80-year-old trainer. Together, Nasrullah 
by WHITNEY TOWER and Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons are enjoying some of turfdom's greatest success 


riTHE two-year-old bay colt pic- 
J_ lured on the opposite page duringa 
morning workout may someday suc- 
ceed Native Dancer as a great Amer- 
ican thoroughbred racing champion, 
llis name is Nashua. A mild case of 
colic (which knocked out the week of 
training scheduled to prepare him for 
The Garden State' last week forced his 
retirement for the season. Na.shua. nev- 
ertheless, starts his rest cure with a 
brilliant record of six victories in eight 
starts. An even more brilliant future 
beckons the colt next season when he 
seeks further honors in the three-year- 
old classics, including the triple crown: 
Kentucky Derby, Preakne.ss and Bel- 
mont Stakes. 

Should Nashua eventually attain 
turf greatness, his owner, William 
Woodward, will, like any successful 
owner, be thankful for exceptionally 
good racing luck. Moreover, he will be 
able to pin-point most of the credit 
where it is due. Nashua has the ear- 
marks of a champion because 1) he is 
a son of a remarkable 14-year-old stal- 
lion named Nasrullah, and 2i Wood- 
ward’s Belair Stud is most capably 
trained by a lovable 80-year-old gen- 
tleman, who, after half a century as a 
horse trainer has discovered that rac- 
ing success and fashionable old age can 
form a fine combination. His name is 
James E. (for Edward) Fitzsimmons. 

Nasrullah and Mr. Fitz ihorsemen 
also call Fitzsimmons ‘‘Sunny Jim,” 
just plain "F’itz,” or the “Dean of 
American Trainers” i have little in 
common — with one exception. Both 
are virtually at the top in their fields; 
Nasrullah because he has, after a rela- 
tively short career at the stud, stamped 
himself as a distinguished sire (14 of 
his first U.S. crop have already wont, 
and Mr. Fitz, because the year 1954 
has been his best ever: 87 winners, 17 
stakes victories and $874,357 earned 
in pur-ses. (In addition to Belair 
Stud horses, Mr. Fitz trains for Mrs. 


Whitney Slone. Ogden Phipps and the 
Wheatley Stables owned by Mrs. Hen- 
ry Carnegie Phipps. i 

The personal relationship between 
Nasrullah and Mr. Fitz extends no fur- 
ther than a vague meeting between the 
two when Nasrullah was brought to 
America in 1950. If Nasrullah has 
a retentive memory for faces, he pos- 
sibly recalls the meeting. Mr, Fitz 
doesn't. "I may haveseen him when he 
came off the boat,” he says. “But I 
knew he was a good sire then. He’s cer- 
tainly one of the best now.” Experts 
usually hesitate to judge a stallion’s 
position in the unpredictable science 
of race-hor.se breeding. In Nasrullah’s 
ca.se, however, the verdict is almost 
unanimous: he’s amazing. After a dec- 
ade at the stud, first in England, then 
Ireland and finally in this country, he 


has ranked as one of the top sires since 
1949. In England he led the sire list 
in 1951, was second in 1952 and 1953. 
This year he is No. 2 in England again 
(behind Hyperion), America’s leading 
sire of two-year-olds. With his first 
American crop (including Nashua) in 
competition, Nasrullah is already in 
fifth position among all sires in North 
America— trailing only such proven 
stallions as Heliopolis, .Alibhai, Re- 
voked and Bull Lea in earnings. At the 
spring yearling sales at Keeneland, a 
Nasrullah colt out of Lurline B. was 
sold for $8(5,000 (SI, Aug. 23)— a rec- 
ord for U.S. yearling auction history. 

A son of Nearco (who was unbeaten 
in 14 starts i out of a Blenheim II mare, 
Nasrullah has been in the limelight 
since he was foaled at the .Aga Khan’s 
farm in County Kildare, Ireland in 


NASRULLAH'S FIRST U.S. CROP IS A WINNING ONE 


Of 31 registered 1952 foals, 14 have already finished first 


2-yMr old 

Oani 

- 

Starts 

Wins 

Mshei 

Nashua 

Sejula 

8 

6 

4 

$192,865 

Delta 

Bourtai 

7 

4 

2 

163,890 

Blue Ruler 

Blue Grass 

7 

4 

2 

79,425 

Lea Lane 

Lea Lark 

8 


3 

69,067 

Flying Fury 

Sicily 

5 

2 

1 

27.700 

Courtesy 

•Highway Code 

9 

2 


10,550 

lean's loe 

Pocket Edition 




8,500 

Nasnilline 

Her Call 

5 



4,270 

Natasha 

Vagrancy 

4 

1 


3,900 

Colleoni 

Winging 

12 



3,780 

Fair Ruler 

Fair Weather 

5 



3,275 

Queen Hasra 

Bayborough 

4 



3,000 

Mandil 

Golden Apple 

7 



2,275 

Insouciant 

Gala Belle 

2 

1 


2,100 

* Imported Thoroughbred 

TOTALS: 

89 

30 

12 

$574,597 


Nasrullah nonwinr»ars: Firsi Flown (SI. 600), Peccadillo (S*00). Easlern, Hoi Blood. Independence, Me|ic Morn. 
Nisiomond. Rule Again, SmeOy Smatly 

Nonstarter*: Botafi, Highi.nd Hesri Indian Wave Knee Breeches. Mtnoeuvers. Nahai. Nssianee. Naulahhi. 
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NASRULUH AND MR. FITZ continued 


1940. Even under the handling of jock- 
ey Sir Gordon Uichards, Xa.srullah 
demonstrated an unruly temperament 
(which he still ha.s) during his English 
racing caret*r. “He was very, very dif- 
ficult to ride,” says Uichards, who 
blamed part of Nasrullah’s irritability 
on racing's wartime restrictions which 
forced many horses to compete at one 
track for such a long time that they 
literally became bored with the whole 
business. Bored or not, Na.srullah fin- 
ished his only two racing sea-sons with 
five win.s in 10 starts and winnings of 
$15,26^1. The Aga Khan, however, wa.s 
in doubt about retaining a “dillicult” 
horse dt«pite Nasrullah's classic dis- 
tance breeding which marked him as a 
potentially fine sire. Then Joseph Mc- 
Grath, an Irish bree<ler, offered a re- 
ported $.50,000 for Nasrullah. The Aga 
Khan hid his unruly colt farewell. “It 
may have been," says Kentucky breed- 
er Dr. Eslie A.sbury, “the only major 
mistake the Aga Khan ever made.” 

NO MISTAKES FOR McGRATH 

The transaction was clearly no mis- 
take for Irishman McGrath. During 
six years at his Brownstone Stud at 
Curragh, MasruHah’s fame started to 
grow. Out of his first crop lin 1945) 
came N’atlmo, Golestan and the amaz- 
ing Xoor who, while racing in the U.S. 
in 1950, hung four straight defeats 
on Citation. A year before the .\oor- 
Citation rivalry made Americans Na.s- 
rullah-consciou.s, McGrath had been 
approached by an American syndicate 
headed by Arthur B. iBull) Hancock 
Jr. Their goal: to bring Nasrullah to 
the U.S. The price: SJOH.OOO. Why 
would McGrath ever allow his prize 
stallion to get away? “There were real- 
ly two answers to that,” say.s Hancock. 
“First, it had become fashionable for 
European owners to sell top stallions 
to this country because they knew we 
could pay top price.s. Secondly, stud 
fees and purses are generally far lower 
in Europe than here. In Ireland, Nas- 
rullah wa.s standing for a fee of $1,120 
(compared to $5,000 fee now for such 
desirable stallions standing in the U.S. 
as Bull Lea, Mahmoud. Heliopolis— 
and Nasrullah for those not in the 14- 
man syndicate, who automatically try 
to keep his book full for each of the 34 
annual available services'. McGrath 
could see immediately that he would 
have to breed Nasrullah to an amaz- 
ing number of mares in order to realize 
the kind of profit we were offering him 
in one fell swoop.” 

McGrath, like the .\ga Khan before 
him, sold— and Nasrullah crossed the 
Atlantic in 1950. It was the first time 


that one of the first three stallions 
on the English sire list was imported 
to the U.S. Since then he has achieved 
further stature as one of only five 
horses in history to sire winners of the 
five p]nglish classics: Never Say Die 
won two of them this year: the Eng- 
lish 'Derby and St. Leger. Nasrullah's 
other big U.S. 1954 winner besides Na- 
shua is Delta, a goo<l bet to be crowned 
queen of the juvenile fillies. 

If Nasrullah’s record a.s a sire of 
stakes winners is approaching the re- 
markable, the achievements of Mr. 
Fitz as a trainer are even more note- 
worthy. Since saddling his first win- 
ner in 1900, he has seen colors of his 
employers Hash home first 1,838 times 
to earn the staggering sum of $7,028,- 
608. To<lay Mr. Fitz recalls much to 
stir up sentimental memories among 
people who believe, as he does, that 
life around the race track is about as 
satisfa<‘tory a life as man could dream 
for. “It takt*s more than money or 
brains to hit racing's jackpot,” says 
Mr. Fitz with typical modesty. “It’s 
still To' j luck — having the right horses 
and the right bos.s<*s. The trainer is im- 
portant only in that he must have 
sen.se enough to develop the good qual- 
ities in a hor.se, not kill them.” 

Developing the good in horses is a 
Fitzsimmons trade-mark. He won’t, 
however, rate his best performers in 
any order except by ages. He thinks 


Dice was his best two-year-old (of 
Nashua he says, with .some reservation, 
“He is probably the best around, but 
he can’t make many mistakes and beat 
the others”), Gallant Fox his top three- 
year-old and Diavolo tops in the hand- 
icap division. The best horse he ever 
saw? “I think it was Exterminator— 
he could do everything." The races he 
remembers most vividly? “Gallant Fox 
winning the Belmont and Man o’ War’s 
lone defeat— by Upset in the Sanford 
Memorial Stakes of 1919. It was one of 
the few times in my life I ever bet $100. 
I bet on Man o’ War." 

The luck which Mr. Fitz says plays 
such a vital role in racing also played, 
it seems, an even more vital role in his 
own career. After a few frustrating .sea- 
sons as an 85-pound jockey around the 
eastern tracks in the 1890s, young Fitz 
was hustling for rules and eating mon- 
ey with steadily diminishing success. 
His mot her-in-law stepped into the pic- 
ture in 1900 and told the lean young- 
ster that she had arranged a steady job 
for him a.s a motonnan on a Philadelphia 
trolley. “You don’t think,” says Fitz 
today, "that I would have lived 80 
years by driving one of those things, do 
you?” On the day he was scheduled to 
report for his first run, he chanced to 
meet a friend, Hugh Hodges, who was 
then training for Colonel Edward deV. 
Morrell. Hodges offered theyoung man 
a job, and from then on horses — not 
coHtbiMcd on piiye 66 



AT CLAIBORNE FARM. NASRULLAH HAS THE HAUGHTY LOOK OF A SUCCESSFUL SIRE 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


FITZSIMMONS-TRAINED HORSES HAVE WON $7,028,608 





THE UNSUCCESSFUL JOCKEY 


YEAR 

WINS 

AMOUNT 

YEAR 

WINS 

AMOUNT 

1907 

15 

$ 9.500 

1931 

25 

$ 74.193 

1909 

18 

10.895 

1932 

68 

266.650 

1909 

10 

4.945 

1933 

44 

88.165 

1910 

22 

11,490 

1934 

48 

120,195 

1911 

24 

11,632 

1935 

34 

197,490 

1912 

42 

20.111 

1936 

42 

193,415 

1913 

25 

15,420 

1937 

30 

93,990 

1914 

44 

28.975 

1938 

51 

152,745 

1915 

51 

27.890 

1939 

45 

266,205 

1916 

29 

19,530 

1940 

43 

175,480 

1917 

26 

22,837 

1941 

40 

202,755 

1918 

44 

42,777 

1942 

45 

190.305 

1919 

29 

38,287 

1943 

38 

146,498 

1920 

50 

76.475 

1944 

52 

209,233 

1921 

40 

111,351 

1945 

32 

166.770 

1922 

28 

95,319 

1946 

61 

350.735 

1923 

20 

41,346 

1947 

46 

231.095 

1924 

26 

107,400 

1948 

47 

246.980 

1925 

21 

79,765 

1949 

40 

197,847 

1926 

27 

51,535 

1950 

45 

195.410 

1927 

34 

132.070 

1951 

49 

287,545 

1928 

8 

50,125 

1952 

50 

308,605 

1929 

39 

198.415 

1953 

57 

407,500 

1930 

47 

397.355 

1954 

87 

874.357 



TOTALS: 

1,838 

$7,028,608 
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THE TRAINER OF TODAY 


JAMES EDWARD FITZSIMMONS was nearly forced into a the thoroughbreds he loved so well. After half a century of rae- 
moiorman’s job on a Philadelphia trolley. Instead he stuck by ing. Fit?, has no intention of calUng it quit.s while he'.s ahead. 


CLASSIC LINES MARK NASRULLAH’S BREEDING 


*NASRULLAH . . . 

(B.h., I$i0) 


Nearco, 1935 . 


Muintaz Begum. 1932 


Mate line (E) Eclipse 

Thence back to the Old Vintner mare. No. 9 Family 
*lmported thoroughbred 


i Nogara 



fpolymelus 

'Phalaris 

j 

J 

Bromus 

j 

Chaucer 

jscapa Flow 

Anchora 


(Rabelais 

'Havresac II 

J 

^Kors Concours . 


'Spearmint 

, Catnip 

|Sibola 


[Swynford 

‘Blandford 

^Blanche 
[Charles O'Malley 



Wild Arum 


' Roi Herode 

jThe Telrarch 

1 

( 

^Vahren 


^Sundridge 

Lady Josephine 

I Americus Girl 


fCyllene (E> 

' iMaid Marian 
(Sainfoin 
\Cheery 
St. Simon 
Canterbury Pilgrim 
fLove Wisely 
lEryholme 
]St. Simon 
' Satirical 
A)aa 
'.Simona 
;C3rbine 

IMaid of the Mint 
:*The Sailor Prince 
' Saluda 
(John o’ Gaunt 
\Canterbury Pilgrim 
'White Eagle 
Black Cherry 
Desmond 
Goody Two-Shoes 
Robert le Diable 
Marliacea 
Le Samaritain 
\Ro»elane 
Bona Vista 
Castania 
Amphion 
' Sierra 
lAmericus 
' Palotta (9) 
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HOW TO CHALLENGE THE 


In the remote wilderness area of Idaho hunters “hugle” to get an elk into the open. Done properly, this 
imitation of one bull challenging another to fight brings (he game on the run and ready to do battle 



T tie tent was a lone white dot in a 
tremendou.s .sweep of country. Far 
to the east we <-ould .see tlie rugged 
crest of the Bitterroots, the Continen- 
tal Divide and the boundary between 
Idaho and Montana. Behind, and .500 
feet above, was the ridge over which 
our packer had disappeared two hours 
before, leaving Dan Holland and me 
and our camp outfit on a little bench 
nestled against the side of the moun- 
tain. Immediately below, the mountain 
dropped away until the lodgepole pines 
that carpeted it.s floor along the Clear- 
water Kiver fork were half lost in the 
blue haze of distance. 

This country is as untouched as any 
within the Vnited States. Later we 
hunted into the bottom of the basin, 
and the only signs of man that we saw 
there were ancient blazes on the trees 
along a trail laid out by Lloyd Magru- 
der between Elk City, Idaho and Vir- 
ginia City, Mont. He was roltbed and 
murder(*d not far from here on hi.s way 
to Elk City in October 

Xow as we stood in the gathering 
dusk, realizing for the first lime the 
wildne.sa and remotene.ss of the coun- 
try in which we were to hunt for elk, 
we were a little awed. We were stand- 
ing tiuietly at the edge of our bench 
looking away into the depths below, 
when there came t lie clear ringing notes 
of a hull elk “bugling.” 

liloir, hiiyk', blow, xcl Ihc wild 
fchiWf tiiiiiiij, 

Hhni' Uvglr; iiHSirrr, Cf/iofs, dyinp, 
dijitiij, lining. 

It was fierce, wild and utterly thrill- 
ing. And as -the notes died away, it 
was repeated from other corners of the 
basin until the whole valley fairly rang. 
Finally the ]a.st piercing lilasts were 
gone. It became utterly quiet. Then 
in the extreme distance the clear notes 
l€Xl coniinned on piige 49 

SCANNING THE PINES, a huntcr 
-searches for elk. Hy day they may Im? bed- 
ded down in thick, concealing cover. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TED AND ELLEN TRL'EBLOOU 




by TED TRUEBLOOD 


PACKING SUPPLIES, horses ami mules wind through the 
woods. E'aok train will return for hunters on prearranged date. 



PITCHING TENT, huntt'rs settle in a forest Kl^de of wilderness 
eountry :10 miles from the nearest road. 


MARK OF THE ELK is shredded hark of 
a trw' whieh it scarred by potishint; antlers. 



WONDERFUL PAY-OFF FOR AUTHOR TRUEBLOOO (APPROACHING) IS THIS BULL OOWNED AMONG LODCEPOLC PINES 



THE AUTHOR BUGLES above a wooded valley where be 
believes some elk are sheltered. His homemade but'le {upper 
n'ljhl) is easy to duplicate. It is essentially a piece of ?{;*inch gal- 
vanized Iron pipe 12*/ Inches long, patterned after the willow 
whistles that country kids make. A hardwood plug 1*/ inches 
long is held in place by a screw at one end of the bugle. An eighth 
inch must be planed from the top of the plug to permit passage 
of air. This, of course, is the bugle’s blowing end. A notch must 


be sawed or filed in this end of the pipe to make an opening one- 
quarter inch wide and of an inch long, square toward the 
mouthpiece as shown above. Tuning is accomplished by sliding 
the plug back and forth until the tone is exactly right, then 
fastening it in place with the screw. The call should give four 
clear notes, mounting higher as the breath is increased. Bugle- 
makers who have never heard an elk can hear authentic bugling 
in Disney’s The Olympic Elk. 


BULL ELK ronlintird 

of a lone call resounded. .As they died 
away, the challenge was taken up again 
by another and yet another, until once 
more the basin before us rang with the 
wild, piercing challenge of the bull elk 
in mating season. 

In the distance the call of a bull elk 
has a musical quality. -At clo-ser range, 
it is very shrill and piercing. It begins 
on a low’ note and then goes, step 
by step, up through three more. The 
fourth and last is drawn out much 
longer than the others. Sometimes it 
Ls almost a long, hoarse scream. If you 
are close enough you can hear a hissing 
release of breath at its conclusion. A 
few seconds afterward, the hull usually 
grunts two or three times. 

FROM PLAINS TO MOUNTAINS 

Originally elk ranged from the I)a- 
kota.s westward and they were primari- 
ly a plains animal. The settling of the 
western valleys and the fencing of the 
range, however, pushed them back 
into the mountains. Now some of the 
best elk country in Idaho is along the 
Lolo Trail where Lewis and Clark near- 
ly starved in 1805. At that time the 
elk were not in the mountains. 

Klk seldom live in close proximity 
to man. It is not unusual to see a deer 
or a moose from the highway hut one 
hardly ever sees an elk near civiliza- 


tion, e.xcept during extremely hard 
winters when they are forced to accept 
food from their enemies of the hunt- 
ing season. 

Calling elk is much different from 
calling moose. To call a moose, you 
imitate a cow who is letting the world 
know that she desires a male compan- 
ion. When you call elk, however, you 
imitate the ringing challenge of a bull. 
Your (juarry comes— if he accepts— 
with head up. mane erect. He’s ready 
for a fight, alert and fierce. 

.A friend of mine w’as exchanging 
challenges with three hulls in a moun- 
tain valley. One was down it, one up 
and one directly across. He would blow 
his bugle, wait awhile, and they would 
answer. This continued for half an 
hour, but the bulls would not come 
closer. Finally, when he was on the 
point of giving up, he heard a twig 
snap behind him. He looked around 
and there stood a magnificent bull, so 
close that it was almost peering down 
his collar. It had approached without 
a sound. 

Today elk are found in most of the 
western states. Montana, Wyoming 
and Idaho probably have the greatest 
number, although most of the others 
have either regular open seasons or else 
occasional hunts on a drawing basis. 

Elk are much larger than mule deer 


but smaller than moose. The books say 
that a mature bull elk may weigh as 
much as 1,100 pounds. I have never 
seen one that big. An 800-pound bull 
is a big one and the majority are not 
so large. Cows probably weigh two- 
thirds as much. 

WILDER THAN DEER 

In the country where I hunt elk 
each fall, there are also mule deer and 
whitetails. Whitetail deer are notori- 
ou.sly clever, yet, dL*spite their greater 
size, it is more difficult to see an elk 
of either sex here than it is a whitetail 
deer. Not only are elk wilder than any 
deer, they are, in my opinion, equally 
adept at skulking away unseen and 
unheard. We see mule deer nearly every 
day when we're hunting, whitetails 
perhaps every other day and elk only 
occasionally. 

Of course, in all fairness to the white- 
tail, I mu.st admit that part of the rea- 
son for this lies in the nature of the 
two animals. When you .scare a deer, 
he may run as far as a half mile and 
hide. But when you thoroughly fright- 
en an elk he probably will keep going 
until he has put five miles behind him. 
We discovered long ago that it usually 
is futile to follow the trail of a band of 
frightened elk. 

Because of their extreme wildness 
confmHcd on next pnge 
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and the ruRged nature of the coun- 
try they inhabit, the possession of a 
"bugle”— and the ability to use it— is 
a tremendous help in hunting them. 

I rather feel that using a call is tak- 
ing advantage of many kinds of game. 
When a flock of ducks trustingly let 
down to the inducements of a good man 
with a call, they arouse my sympathy. 
Not .so with elk. The bulls are so clever, 
and their ability in the wood.s is so su- 
perior to that of man, that his skillful 
use of an elk bugle does little more than 
even the odds, h’urthermore, if he is 
after a trophy, a bugle will show him 
many more hulls than he ever could 
see without it. Even though they may 
not come, their answers to his chal- 
lenges will tell him where they are. 

One fall day .several years ago, a 
friend and I crept carefully over the 
ridge along one side of a little basin. 
There we saw fiv'e elk lying on the 
moist earth in the shade of a clump of 
fir trees. They were all cows. The wind 
was in our favor and they had not 
heard our approach so they were un- 
alarmed. I raised my bugle and sent 
a challenge ringing. 

The cows paid little attention. 
Everything was quiet. Then, after a 
wait of nearly a minute, I had an 
answer. Two hundred yards down the 
hillside the herd bull served notice 
that he would be right back to whip 
the intruder. I waited, then blew once 
more and this lime 1 got an immediate 
reply, lie was closer. 

SURROUNDED BY ELK 

To our surprise, then we heard a 
second bull. He was a quarter of a mile 
away around the hillside. No sooner 
had his call died out than yet a third 
broke in. Ho was above us. 

I called once more. The herd bull 
answered. The one above us answered. 
The one out around the hillside an- 
swered, and they were all closer. The 
herd bull wasapproachingrapidly now. 
We could hear him crashing along the 
creek below the basin where the cows 
were lying down. Three bull elk were 
coming and we were in the middle. 

The cows began to show interest. 
Two or three of them got to their feet. 
One began to utter a peculiar doglike 
bark. 

The old bull below went wild. He 
wa.s ready to fight. His bugling now 
took on the quality of hoarse scream- 
ing as he crashed upward through the 
brush, coughing and grunting. Ho 
would be there fir.st, but the bull above 
us and the one out around the sidehill 
were also getting closer, bugling ex- 
citedly as they came. 


There was no need for me to bugle 
now. The bulls were mad and they were 
coming. It looked as though we were 
going to witness something that I had 
always wanted to see — a fight between 
two bull elk. Furthermore, one of us 
for sure, and possibly both, should have 
his trophy within a matter of minutes. 

The cows were all standing now. The 
three bulls were still coming. The herd 
bull was only 75 yards away but he 
was still out of sight behind the screen 
of brush along the creek. The other two 
were a little farther, but both of them, 
judging from the sound, were already 
within range. It was Just a matter of 
seconds until we could see them. 

Then the w'ind changed. It was just 
a gentle little breeze that had been 
cares.sing our faces. Suddenly and in- 
explicably it reversed its direction and 
blew down toward the five cow elk in 
the ba.sin. Instantly their heads shot 
up. As though by magic, all sounds of 
the approaching hulls ceased. The cows 
began to move away, not running hut 
at a brisk walk. We watched them go 
for 200 yartLs through a stand of scat- 
tered lodgepole pines before they final- 
ly disappeared. We neither saw nor 
heard the bulls again. 

One autumn we did not get to go elk 
hunting until the bulls apparently were 
through bugling. I carried my bugle for 
seven days straight. I blew it occasion- 
ally hut never got an answer. Finally 
I left it in camp. 


That morning, when I was no more 
than a mile out, I picked up the trail 
of a hand of elk in the fresh snow. 
I followed it for a couple of hours and 
finally .saw that it disappeared into a 
dense thicket of fir. I felt sure the elk 
that had made the tracks were still 
there. This was an ideal spot for them 
to spend the day, since they custom- 
arily feed at night and then seek out 
some dense cover during daylight. 

THE POP OF A TWIG 

I approached the spruce pocket from 
the downwind side. It was very dense 
but I thought that perhaps if I came in 
on the hill above it I would be able to 
look down among the trees and see the 
elk. Unfortunately, just as I was al- 
most close enough, I stepped on a twig 
beneath the .snow and it snapped with 
a loud pop. 

Immediately the ringing challenge 
of a l)ull elk came up out of the spruce. 
The herd bull had heard the twig and 
thought the sound was made by an- 
other bull. He was ready to do battle. 

Without my bugle, I could only 
stand perfectly motionless. He bugled 
again. Since there was no answer 
after his second challenge he became 
suspicious. 1 heard him start his ha- 
rem away. I .saw brown bodies moving 
beneath the fir branches hut I couldn’t 
see any of them well enough to shoot. 
If I'd had my bugle along I'd have 
killed elk that fall. 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW 


■ if you are going hunting 


Sequel T AST WEEK we trierl to give you an idea of how to prepare for the hunt. 

J— i In this space, we propose to tell you where, when, what, with whom and 
how to do your hunting. Trusting by now that you’re properly clothed, 
equipped and trained in gun firing and safety, let’s lake to the field. 

• • • 

Public land When you get your hunting license, you’ll receive a list of regulations 
for the state in which the license is valid. Tsually incliuled is a list of all 
county and state lands open for hunting. If in doubt about any area, consult 
your state game commission or local game warden. For sheer abundance of 
big game, the national forests are best. The I'.S. Forest Service can give you 
details on lhe;-.e lands. N’o special hunting charges or licenses apply to these 
forests, but you must have a state licen.se, and state laws on .sea.sons and limits 
generally apply. Don’t confu.se national forests with national parks, where 
hunting is i>rohibite<l. 

Private land When permission is re(iue.ste<l, many private landowner.s will open their 
{)roperty to hunters. Most farmers welcome hunters to shoot the })re<lator8 
that may roam their land, clamaging crops and livestock. Remember to be 
considerate of this land or you may find it close<l to hunting ne.\t time. There 
are also many private shooting clubs that maintain well-stocked lands for 
hunting. Most of these are too expensive for the average man, but for the 
beginner who can alTord it, they are an ideal sjiot for training. 

Preserves and refuges Preserves are becoming increasingly jiopular because they provide good 
hunting at low cost. Many arc locate<l within 50 miles of big cities. Hirds are 
generally pen-raised and planted in a specific area for the hunter. Fees are 
chargerl per bird planted whether or not the hunter shoots it. These average 
around $5 a bird. Many preserves also offer guide.s, dogs and even firearms at 
nominal cost. Parts of wildlife refuges in many states are also opened to 
hunters. I'tah, North Carolina, Montana, Idaho, California, Arizona, Nevada, 
Wi.sconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Washington, Michigan, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, \\’yomingand Kentucky all provide public shoot- 
ing under special regulations. Ixical game officials can give you details. 

Rabbits and squirrels Rabbits and squirrels are good for beginners. They're comparatively easy 
to shoot. You just can’t shoot rabbits into extinction; they multiply too 
quickly. Rabbits feed heavily at night. You’ll find them on the move in early 
morning or late afternoon. They usually stick to paths they make. Wait at a 
path inter.seclion for best re.sults, having your partner walk along the path 
toward you and be careful not to shoot him by mistake. Hunt the lee side 
of hills, ravines and bushy cover, with the wind blowing toward you. Kick 
brush piles to rout out the rabbits. Disea.se<l rabbits move slowly. When you 
.shoot one, bury it without touching with your bare hands. For sipiirrels, hunt 
from daybreak to just after sunup for best results, f'ind a squirrel’s tree 
liome and hide out of sight nearby. A crisp, clear, quiet morning is best for 
squirrels. 

• • • 

Land birds If you’re shooting upland game birtls, you’ll find phea.sants early in the 
morning along the roadside.s picking up gravel to grind their food with. Don’t 
try fields until late afternoon. Pheasants fiy swiftly and must be led when 
shooting. Grouse fiy more slowly and require a smaller lead. You can shoot 
pre<lator crows and make a big hit with farmers. Crows hang out in corn and 
wheat fields. They are alert and will see you before you .see them. Circle a 
flock of crows and hide in the best cover possible. A crow call or stuffed owl 
place<i in a tree will draw them within range. 

continued on next page 
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Migratory fowl 

Ducks, geese, rails, gallinules, mourning doves, jacksnipe and woodcock 
are regulated as to season by fe<leral, not state, law. If state agencies can't 
supply the federal rules, wite to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Wash- 
ington, D.r. You’ll find that surface-feeding ducks such as blacks, mallards, 
baldi)aLes, teals and pintails come into ponds, puddles and sloughs among 
trees, while buffleheads, canvasbacks, ringnecks, goldeneyes and other diving 
ducks prefer open water. Decoys and calls are recommended to attract ducks. 
Inexi>erienced duck hunters usually shoot too .soon. Never fire at more than 
GO yards. Your best range is GO to 35 yards when you can see the duck’s colors. 

Big game 

Deer, the most popular big game quarry, are to l>e found in mo.st states. 
You’ll have to learn how to stalk a deer. Wherever possible, move against 
the wind to avoid giving away your .scent. Avoid scented lotions, tonics or 
.soaps when hunting. Move slowly, look in all dire<-lions anti pause frequently. 
A good wood.sman travels less than four miles a day. I./et the tleer come to you. 
Wait l>ehind a tree trunk and l)€ sure there is a backdrop so you won’t l)e 
silhouetted. Remember to lea(l your shot. Try to get a clear shot and be sure 
of what’s behind the deer. Before you get too close make sure the deer is dead 
by brushing its eyelitls with a long stick. Remember that many .states allow 
shooting of antlere<l bucks only. 

Beginners .should avoi<l bears unless a guide is along. f)n mountain areas. 
api)roach a bear from above for added safety. A wounfle<l bear usually cannot 
run as fast uphill. If you're hunting bobcats, be prepare<l for a long day. You’ll 
need a pack of hounds too. Bobcats are .seldom .seen. They avoid man. I’se 
a shotgun firing BR’s or No. 2 shot. 

When to hunt . . . 

Sea.sons vary from state to state and county to county within a state. 
Check your state game commission. Sometimes s{)ecial hunts are held to re- 
duce an overabundance of game in certain areas. Special permit.s are usually 
re(iuire<l for these. Hunting hours also vary widely, (’heck these too. Some 
states also forbid shooting of game on Sunday. Weatherwise, you may get your 
best still hunting in the rain. Came is usually driven to .shelter in high winds. 
It may be harrier to finri, but it is easier to stalk. Restless game may not hear 
danger signals over a howling wind. A light layer of snow is fine for track- 
ing, but heavy snow drives game to cover. 

• , and with whom 

Never hunt alone, but keep your group small. If you’re a beginner, pick 
an experiencerl hunter for a companion. The “buddy .system’’ is a good 
safety device. A guide is a good choice for a companion. Prices for guides go 
from $5 to $50 a day, but it's well worth it. Besides, a guUle can process your 
game to keep it from spoiling as well as lea<l you to good shooting. 

Field technique 

I.<oud noi.se or talk will scare game. I'.se subdued tones. Move quietly, 
putting your heel down first and rolling your foot forward, six steps or .so at 
a time. I’se steady, measured strides and avoid rapid, jerky movements. 
Then jjause for a goo<l five minutes and look all around you as your (juarry 
may have circle<l. When you freeze, your game may a.s.sume that you’ve 
spotted it and make a dash. Make sure the target is in range, estimate its 
.spee<l .so you can lead your shot i)roperly, and pau.se a moment before shoot- 
ing to steady your aim and satisfy yourself that your target is not another 
human. 'I'ake a deep breath, exhale as you aim, and fire, remembering to 
squeeze the trigger instead of pulling it, which will jerk both gun and body 
out of position and result more often than not in a miss. 

Remember our tips on gun .safety of last week. They are vitally im|>ortant 


A reminder to the well-being of yourself and others who hunt with you. A little caution 
and good sen.se can mean the difference l>etween a good time and serious injury. 

by The Know-it-all 
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A TOUCHDOWN ON EVERY PLAY 

San Francisco 49ers meet Detroit 
Lions in typical pro football ^amc — 
plenty of scoring; and a full stadium 

O NK of the things that distinguishes 
professional football from the college 
game is that the pros aim for a touch- 
down on every play. l.ast weekend this 
strategy produced the incredible total of 
■J‘>1 points in six games. The bt^st of these 
high-scoring battles was put on by the 
champion Detroit Lions and the San 
Francisco 49ers before a crowd of oy.dOO 
at San Franci.s<-o’s Kezar Staflium. 

The 49ers won HI but not before 
Detroit, resurgent behind the quarter- 
backing and passing of Second-string 
Quarterback Tom Dublinski, .scored three 
touchdowns an<l almost succeeded in 
making up what appeared to be an insur- 
mountable deficit. But the lead piled up 
by the accurate pas.sing of 49er Quarter- 
back Y. A. Tittle and the National Foot- 
ball League’s most destructive running 
game, with Hugh McElhenny, Joe Perry 
and John Henry Johnson, combined to 
put the game out of reach. They may not 
have died for old Siwash but the pros had 
put on a football show that will fill Kezar 
and other pro stadiums for weeks to come. 


DETROIT END JIM DORAN CATCHES TOM DUBLINSKI'S SHORT CASS IN END ZONE FOR A TOUCHDOWN DURING THE THIRD QUARTER 



- ■ Vc- - 



SAN FRANCISCO RECEIVER RUNS INTO FLAT FOR PASS FROM QUARTERBACK TITTLE 







UTAH'S FIREPLUG, LOU MELE, CHUGS TO SET UP A SCORE 


COLGATE STAR GUY MARTIN GAINS 1« YARDS AROUND END 


UTAH FIREPLUG’S DAY OLD SCHOOLS TIE 


by ROBERT AiEMIAN 

Laramik, Wyo. 

I N the excited locker room, I'tah ('oach Jack Curtice 
grabl>efi a friend and said with surprise: "Haven't you 
ever seen him? Come on with me.” He pulled the friend 
towards the showers and shouted inside for Fullback Lou 
Mele. As Mole stepped out of the steam, Curtice chuckled: 
“That’s the kid. I..ook at him.” Standing among his team- 
mates, only five ft. six in. high, stubby legs, no trace of a 
neck, Lou Mole looked like a fire hyilrant in a cluster of 
telephone poles. On the field he had looked like a giant. 

He rushed with the ball 18 times. He gained 1-'- yards. 
He kicked off, converletl a point, set up one touchdown 
and scoretl the second in Utah’s 14-7 win over Wyoming. 
“I really felt like running today,” he .said afterwards. “It 
was the best game I ever played in my life.” 

Late in the second quarter Utah scooped a fumble on the 
Wyoming 31. Mele carried three limes, gained 23 yards, 
and set up the score. 

At the start of the final quarter, the fire hydrant ex- 
ploded again, broke over right tackle, cut left through the 
Wyoming backfield and smashed 20 yards. The next play? 
Mele boomed over left tackle and down the sidelines for 
21 more yards and the second Utah touchdown. 

HICKMAN SAYS . • • big ? and skyline 

Utah now stands with Denver and Utah State in the Sky- 
line Conference at two wins against one lo.ss under Wyo- 
ming’s 3 and 1. Jack Curtice’s Utes have a way of coming 
through, so I’ll have to stick with them until further no- 
tice for, at least, a slice of melon. 

What I have in the Big Seven is not news. Slightly para- 
phra.sing the Bard, the Sooners stride through the Big Sev- 
en like some huge colossus. The big que.stion was and is, 
who will win the runner-up spot behind Oklahoma? The 
situation is a muddle. Missouri stands now with two wins 
against no losses. The team still has four conference games 
left. Any or all of its four remaining foes could beat Mis- 
souri, but at the present time it looks like best bet to win 
the bowl invitation. The only two teams out of the running 
are Iowa State and Kansas. 


by RAUL ABRAMSON 

New Haven, Cons. 

T wo of the Ka.st’s top teams placed their hopes for unde- 
feated and untied sea.son.s on Sophomore quarterbacks 
Saturday at the Yale Bowl before 37.000 fans. Colgate, 
gambling all the way with 19-year-old unsung (luy Martin, 
almo.st won. Yale, with the highly publicized Dean Loucks 
directing the attack, almost lost. But with less than two 
minutes left the Klis brought in veteran pa.sser Bob Brink 
to gain a 13-13 lie. 

Martin wa.s the whole .story for Colgate. Kniering in the 
second period after Dick LaMa, all-East star, had faded, he 
pa.'i.sed and ran his team to a 7 0 lead. 

Yale took the second half kickoff, moved 95 yards on 15 
running plays to tie the score. Then, with the third period 
almost gone, Marlin picked the Red Raiders up again and 
carried them 1o a second touchdown which Fullback Ed 
Whitehair scored on a six-yard buck. Marlin’s conversion 
attempt hit an upright and bounced back— no good. 

It was Yale that drove for the final score and had a final 
chance to win. But it was only fitting that this game, full of 
parallels throughout, should end on the same note. Verii 
Loucks’ kick went up a little to the right and banged 
against the upright, falling back on the field- no good. 

THE EAST 

I guess, when discussing the East, Army would have to be 
the first team mentioned. They stand in a class by them- 
selves. Somewhere along the line they might bo balled, but 
I doubt it. Yale and Navy, the second best team in the 
East, have the manpower and desire to defeat them. But 
this is a remote possibility, not a probability. Among other 
independents, Colgate remains unbeaten, though lied. 

In the Ivy group it still looks like Yale which sports a 
3-0 record in league competition. The Big Green of Dart- 
mouth, after a meager beginning, opened its five-game 
group slate with a 13-7 win over Harvard and cannot be 
overlooked this Saturday against the Elis in Yale Bowl. 
Yale looks like the real MeCoy, but Dartmouth is offering 
a dangerous challenge. Meanwhile, if there's throat cut- 
ting, Brown could slip in the back door, knife in hand. 
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WISCONSIN HORSE BREAKS DOWN 


by AUSTIN WEHRWEIN 


Columbus, Ohio 

B kfore it happened, Ivy William- 
son would smile his sad smile when 
he heard the folk tale about the Ohio 
Stale jinx. True, Wisconsin last won in 
Columbus 36 years ago. True, Ivy’s 
teams fell to Ohio State in four of the 
five years he’s coached at Wisconsin. 
But, Ivy would say: "They’ve beaten 
us because they played better football.” 

Jinx or no, last Saturday Ohio State 
did it again, 31-14, ended the Badgers’ 
four-game victory string, and, barring 
a miracle, their chances for a Big Ten 
title plus a day in the Rose Bowl. 

Unbeaten Ohio State did it again 
by hobbling Alan Ameche, the Horse. 
Ameche had been good for an average 
of 5.4 yards until "Columbus Day.” 
That day he gained a net of only 42 
yards in 16 tries, an average of 2.6. 

Ohio’s Howard (Hopalong) Cassady, 
a 168-pound red-headed left half, inter- 


cepted a pass deep in his own territory 
and ran 88 yards to a touchdown in 
the third period. Then in the first eight 
minutes of the fourth quarter Ohio 
State made three more touchdowms 
and the contest collapsed. 

This defeat was the worst State ever 
visited upon the Badgers. But history 
aside, Wisconsin had not previously 
this fall been scored upon in the second 
half. Whither did the defense, that al- 
lowed only 27 points in four games, 
vanish? 

Coach Woody Hayes had a simple 
answer. "We used about 50 out of 55 
players. We ‘out-substituted’ them.” 

Williamson, meanwhile, on the other 
side of the field, was “down.” Said Ivy 
much later; "We made errors of com- 
mission and you just can’t do that 
against a good ball club.” Ivy didn’t 
say anything about a jinx. 


THE MIDWEST 


Ohio State and Michigan straddle the 
Big Ten heap with four and three con- 
ference wins, respectively, against no 
defeats. If nothing gives until they 
clash in Columbus on No\'. 20, millions 
on a nationwide TV hookup will see 
the most important game of the year. 
To preserve undefeated conference sta- 
tus, the Buckeyes must get by North- 
western and Purdue, while the Wolver- 
ines must beat Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan State. Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota are still in contention, but Minne- 
sota, the early wonder, did not look 
wonderful losing 34-0 to Michigan. 


Purdue stands 1-1 in the conference. 
The Boilermakers could blow off some 
steam in their four remaining confer- 
ence games if Lenny Dawson keeps 
connecting with those touchdown 
passes. But it looks like Roses for the 
Buckeyes if they can overcome that 
Michigan jinx. 

Only two independents still look im- 
pressive: Notre Dame, rolling well, if 
not brilliantly, and Cincinnati on a 
14-game winning streak. You know, I 
think that I’ll just go out to Cincin- 
nati this weekend and try to find out 
what makes the team click. 
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HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 

for 

Games of Saturday, Oct. 3 

• Navy vs. Notre Dame. I>ast Sa1 
day the Irish rested while the V 
dies sank Pennsylvania. It will b 
battle in Baltimore, but South B 
has more fire power. NOTRE DAi 

• California vs. U.C.L.A. The Be) 
ley Boys could beat the Bruins, but 
have to string along with Red Sand 
men until further notice. U.C.L..^ 

• Northwestern vs. Ohio State. W 
a position for the haple.ss Wildc 
Everything to gain; little to lose. ! 
I’m convinced . . . OHIO STATE. 

• West Virginia vs. Pittsburgh. ' 
Mountaineers remain undefeated. ' 
resurgent Panthers spell trouble. H 
ever . . . WEST VIRGINIA. 

• Yale vs. Dartmouth. Last ses 
the Indians massacred the unsusp 
ing Elis 32-0. Yale fought hard to 
Colgate. They’ve been alerted. YA 

• Cincinnati vs. College of the Pa< 
Cincinnati, one of the nation’s fin 
is after its 15th in a row. Small C.( 
wasn't so small last week beating Ti 
Tech 20-7. CINCINNATI. 

• Colorado vs. Oklahoma. Last w 
Nebraska dumped Colorado from 
unbeaten ranks. The Sooners t 
fumbling and winning. OKLAHOl 

• Texas A. & M. vs. Arkansas. 
Razorbacks are in the strange rol 
favorites against the Aggies. A. & 
has come a long way since Septen 
but so has . . . ARKANSAS. 

• L.S.U. vs. Mississippi. The best 
plans of the Rebels went awry aga 
Arkansas. This didn’t look like m 
of a contest three weeks ago, 
things have changed. Still . . . ly 
SISSIPPI. 

• Penn vs. Penn State. The TV g 

of the week. The Nittany Lions, st 
ing fast, have slipped. The Qua 
never got started. Still it may surf 
and be a thriller . . . PENN STA 

ALSO 

Alabama over Georgia 
Army over Virginia 
Boston College over Xavier (0. 
Georgia Tech over Duke 
Kansas State over Kansas 
Kentucky over Villanova 
Michigan over Indiana 
Minnesota over Michigan State 
Colgate over Princeton 
Purdue over Illinois 
Southern Cal. over Oregon Stat 
Tennessee over North Carolina 
T.C.U. over Baylor 
S.M.U. over Texas 
Oregon over Washington 

Last week’s hunches: 

13 right, 11 wrong, 1 tie 
Record to date: 92-37-4 



MOTOR SPORTS 


LANCIA'S LATEST 
UNDER TEST 

The Gran TuriMiio, newe.*il 
of a famous Italian line, 
has just arrived in the I'.S. 



by JOHN BENTLEY 


THROWN SHARPLY AROUND AT 40 MPH. THE LANCIA LEANS WITHOUT GIVING GROUND 


T mkkk is about the r.ancia a taut 
ffelirig of pent-up vitality not evi- 
dent to the same extent in any otlier 
ear except an outrigh: raeiny job. This 
unii|ue sen.sation eommunieates itself 
to driver and passeti;ter the moment 
the engine is started. I was fully aware 
of it, in fact, as .soon as we pulled out 
of Rill Frick Motor.s at Rockville ren- 
ter, Long Lsland. where I picked up the 
new Aurelia Gran Turismo model for 
testing. 

The model under test, a light gray 
aluminum-bodied .sedan with cream 
wheels and gray woolen upholstery 
trimmed with blue leather, was brand 
new. The speedometer showed 121 
miles and the steering-post shift wa.s 
arthritically stiff in the joints. Surpris- 
ingly, the shift mechanism limbered up 
after a few milo.s; but then a certain 
sponginess and a dead spot between 
second and third gears made it obvi- 
ous that a door shift ($138 extra i is a 
must for this car. It can be installed 
with no I 0 S.S in comfort, since the front 
seat i.s divided into two sections (27 
inches wide for the driver, including a 
center armrest: 22 inches for the pa.s- 
senger I. 

The I.ancia’s seating position, how- 
ever. is excellent. It offers a sensible 
lirand of comfort which takes driver 
alertness into account. The adjustable 
seat-back. 21 inches high, has a posture 
curve that gives proper spinal support 
and make.s lolling inipo.ssible. You sit 
upright, relaxed and at ease, with the 
steering wheel nicely to hand, survey- 
ing hofid and fenders through a convex 
tinled-gla.ss windshield tliai frames 


583 .si^uare inches of landscape. There 
is plenty of foot space to the left of 
the clutch pedal, but with the .steer- 
ing wheel rim only three inche.s from 
the driver’s door, elbow room is a bit 
cramped. For so low a car, head room 
is remarkalile. Even a six-footer has 
over four inches of clearance — enough 
to wear a hat. Leg room, too, is ample 
with the seat moved fully ba<'k about 
seven inches; but the rear seat then 
become.s usele.ss except to a child. At 
best it is only an occasional affair, with 


PERFORMANCE AT A GLANCE 

.\cooloration 0 — 30mph: 4-5se('.s. 

through gears 0 — 50mph: 8.1 sees. 

0 — 60 mph: 12.5 sees. 
1st £: 2nd .30 — 50 mph; 4.2 sees. 

.Maximum sfieed obtained 92 mph 
.Maximum speed estimated («- 5, .300 
rpm 1 15 mph 

Brake te.st n-oncrete surface 1 : From 

30 mph; 31 ft. 4 in. 
45 mph: 60 ft. 6 :n. 
60 mph: 123 ft. 1 in, 
Cfas consumption (notmal traffic and 
including all tests I 17.2 mpg 
Weather: Fair:cool;slight hazeinowind. 
Speedcimeter correction: .\l 92 mph, 
less than 1 ' , fast. 


a thinly upholstered blue leather cush- 
ion Id inches deep and a boardlike, up- 
right back. By sliding the passenger 
seat forwanl, there is enough knee room 
for one adult on a crosstown trip, and 
that's aliout it. 

By .\merican standards, the Lancia’s 
aluminum engine (block, pistons, cyl- 
inder head and crankcase) is not (juiet, 
but its deep burble communicates nei- 
ther resonance nor vibration to the in- 
terior. It is a pleasant obbligato to the 
nervous responsi\ eness of the ga.s ped- 
al, and to the sports-car lover it is mu- 
sic. A.S we howled along the highway 
toward Limlen Airport, N’.J., it was 
hard to reconcile our deceptively fast 
gait with the newtu‘S.s of the engine: 
harder still to limit the revs, to the re- 
quested 4,500 (with, later, a rare mo- 


mentary liurst to . 5,000 rpm using the 
gears for optimum performance. 

The Lancia’s invitation to scoff at 
gravitational laws on corners is hard 
to resi.st. You know that short of some 
.suicidal maneuver you will not lose 
control. The featherweight precision 
of the steering i.s something out of a 
Grand Prix race car; so is the new De- 
Dion rear axle featuring liu.sky inhoard- 
mounted brake drums. The transmis- 
sion does not form pari of the engine 
as on conventional cars, but is unit- 
built with the rear axle and bolted to 
the clia.ssis to reduce un.sprung weight. 
This has been a Lancia feature for 
years and it results in a tail-end tenac- 
ity so remarkalile that the rear wheels 
stay glued to the ground under condi- 
tions where centrifugal force would 
throw most otlier cars into a violent 
spin. 

Again and again 1 drove the Lancia 
in a light circle, .stomping on the ga.s in 
second gear at 40 mph until I fell 
dizzy. Though you eouldn’t tell this 
from the in.side, there was considerable 
body lean up to a gi\en point, and 
the out.side front w heel tucked under 
vi.sihly. But that was all. Steering re- 
mained dead true and at no time did 
the car lireak loose. Compared to the 
typical family sedan, the Lancia con- 
vey.s an extraordinary sensation of safe- 
ty and— if you don’t mind shifting— 
it is a lot easier to drive. You can pull 
away in lop gear from 20 mph. for in- 
.stance, without any trouble: and from 
lliat sjn*f»d in third gear the getaway 
i.s actually hri.sk. 

Coming buck, we breezed up to 02 
mph i4,24(t rpm 1 instantly on demand, 
and at that .speed the Lancia seemed 
to he loafing along. There was a slight 
front-«‘n(l tremor at 40 mph due to un- 
balanced wheels, and the immensely 
powerful brakes obviously required ad- 
justment and bedditig-in: but these are 
matters for the usual 500-mile checkup. 

In a Modifications Memorandum, 
I would suggest the following: larger 




rear*view mirror— the present one 
hides part of the rear window; higher 
geared window-cranking handles— it is 
annoying to have to work the handle 
10 times to open the window fully; 
more readable instruments — the pres- 
ent speedometer and tachometer offer 
poor dial contrast and glass reflection 
aggravates this fault; the inclusion 
of an engine temperature gauge— its 
omission is unforgivable in a high- 
grade car priced $4,990 plus federal ex- 
cise tax. Then, the present upholsterj' 
is not practical; it will soil in no time. 
Labels identifying the mysterious ar- 
ray of push buttons adorning the dash- 
board also would be a help. As to 
bumpers, the present wrap-arounds 
look pretty but would never withstand 
the ramrod impact of Detroit buffer.-^. 

Lancia is producing only 5(H) Aure'ia 
Gran Turismos a year. For enthusiasts 
seeking the comfort of a sedan with 
thoroughbred sports-car performance, 
thus handcrafted rate of production 
makes them all the more desirable. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

engine and chassis 


No. of cylinders 

60"— V-6 

Bore 

3.07 in. 

Stroke 

3.36 in. 

Displacement 

155 cu. in. 

Compression ratio 

8:1 

.Maximum output 118 bhp 5,000 rpm 

Bore stroke ratio 

l;1.09 

Bhp per cu. in. 

.76 

Valves Inclined overhead — pushrod 

Hemispheri<*al combustion chambers 
Carburetor Weber <luaI-throat down- 

draft Tyix? 40 DCZ-5 

Transmission 

Synchromesh 

Overall ratios 

0 U4th: 3.66 


3rd: 5.32 
2nd: 7.83 


1st: 12.18 

Rear axle ratio 

4.27 

Piston s|>eed i{«- 5,300 rpml 2,968 fpm 

.Mph jier 1,000 rpm 

0 1) 4thi 21.68 

Weight (car tested. 

with 17 gallonsi 


2,680 lbs. 

Power weight ratio 

22,71 lbs. bhp 

Turning diameter 

.32 ft. 9''. in. 

Steering wheel turns (lock to lock i 3*9 

Tire size (.Michelin) 

400 X 165 

Brake lining area 

263 sq. in. 

(las lank rapacity (U.S. gallonsi 20.6 

measurements 


Wheelbase 

104 5 16 in. 

Trearl (Front* 

50 3 8 in. 

1 Reari 

51 3 16 in. 

Overall length 

172 1 16in. 

wiiith 

61 in. 

height 

53 ' . in. 

Minimum grounil clearance 6 in. 

Luggage space (including spare wheel 


approx. 13 cu. ft. 

Rear window area 

647 sq. in. 

Maximum interior w 

idth 52*4 in. 
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MUG NUMBER ONE in boxing scandal 
is Frank (Blinky) Palermo (left), Saxton's 
manaRer. Palermo, whose arrests range 
from assault and battery to running a dis- 
orderly club, is reputed numbers-racket 
operator in Philadelphia. De.spite record, 
Blinky runs one of the most active stable.s 
of fighters in U.S. He has handled Dan 
Bucceroni, Coley Wallace, former light- 
weight champion Ike Williams and onetime 
heavyweight contender Clarence Henry, in- 
dicted in Kew York la.sl June on charge of 
offering $15,000 bribe to “fix" a Garden 
bout. In 1952 Palermo told Illinois Boxing 
Commi.ssion, ‘Tve never been arrested for 
the last 17 years and don't know why a 
man can't live it down.” Blinky erred. In 
1950, he was arrested in Philadelphia on 
chargo-s of Reckless Use of Firearms and 
A.s.sau]t with Intent to Kill. 


COLUMN OF THE WEEK: 

by DAN PARKER 


N.Y. MIRROR SPORTS EDITOR DAN PARKER SAYS 

GAVILAN WAS JOBBED 


I F COMMISSIONER Frank Wiener were 
an ostrich instead of an eel, he would 
be able to save face by burying his head 
in quicksand after what happened in 
Philadelphia’s Convention Hall Wed- 
nesday night to disgrace once more his 
home city and his administration of 
boxing in it. 

That Philadelphia, in recent years 
a dumping ground for fistic garbage, 
was advertised wherever television car- 
ried the Gavilan-Saxton welterweight- 
championship stinker as a city in which 
it is possible for a home-town hoodlum 
to job a world’s champion out of his 
title, for the benefit of one of his own 
fighters, is the fault of no one but 
Wiener. Pennsylvania's undistin- 
guished administrator of boxing. 

DISHONOR AMONG THIEVES 

Without Wiener’s approval, Blinky 
Palermo, a hoodlum with a malodor- 
ous record in and out of the prize ring, 
could not hold a manager’s license. 
That Palermo was able to steal the ti- 
tle on this occasion was most appro- 
priate because he also stole Johnny 
Saxton, the fighter for whom he per- 
petrated this outrage. Bill Miller, a 
decent old-time Negro trainer, devel- 
oped Saxton as an amateur and, when 
he wasn’t making much progress with 
him as a pro, tied up with Palermo 
because he was given to understand 
that without a mob connection, he 
wouldn’t get anywhere. When the 
two-year contract Miller entered into 
with The Blink expired, poor old Bill, 
who taught Saxton everything he 
knows (the only rap against Miller), 


was kicked out of the partnership. 

As Blinky and Saxton awaited the 
announcement of the decision in their 
corner Wednesday night, after a loth 
round in which Gavilan staggered Sax- 
ton and swarmed all over him, a bea- 
tific smile spread over the kindly hood- 
lum’s face, reminiscent of that dis- 
played by the fabled pussycat after de- 
vouring the canary. It was as if Blink 
were saying: “Well, you’re on your 
feet so everything’s okay.” The story, 
buzzed around in advance, was that 
Gavilan would have to knock out his 
man to retain his title. When the 
unanimous verdict for Saxton was an- 
nounced, Blinky acted as if it were stale 
news. His expre.s8ion of complete con- 
fidence, before the announcement 
came, was revealing. 

FRANKIE WAS HERE 

As to which was worse, the decision 
or the fight itself, it would take some 
pretty fine hairsplitting to decide. 
Blinky the Just. Frankie’s pin-up boy, 
thought everything was just dandy. 
What Frankie Carbo, Gavilan’s 
Goombar with whom The Blink dined 
at Dempsey’s Monday night, thought 
of it no one was able to find out, as 
he copped a “5th amundment” plea. 
What the public thought of it, as rep- 
resented by the opinion of televiewers, 
seems to be that for the next six 
months our Republic will stink like a 
pulp-mill town from coast to coast. 

A possible explanation of the putrid 
affair is that Signor Carbo, who had a 
piece of Gavilan without the fighter’s 
approval, saw that the Keed not only 


was getting balky but also was slipping 
rapidly and, to keep control of the ti- 
tle, arranged with Blinky to pass it 
along to Saxton. Gavilan apparently 
was suspicious from the start, as he 
pulled out of the match twice. 

Jack Kearns told some friends be- 
fore the fight to send in all they had on 
Saxton who, he said, couldn’t lose. 
In New York, many fans who tried to 
put money on Saxton were told that 
they could bet only on Gavilan. After 
the fight (?), Palermo said there would 
be no return match for Gavilan. And 
before and after it, Goombar Carbo 
lavishly entertained fight mobsters 
from all over America at a hotel suite. 
He had good reason to celebrate. 



REFEREE PANTALEO had hi.s license 
suspended in 1948 afler arrest in a gam- 
bling raid. A.sked why he scored the fight 
for Saxton, Pantaleo replied: “Some people 
got .sour grapes.” 
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Muo NUMBER TWO in Philadelphia 
fiasco is Frankie Carbo (rigkl), who really 
is Mug Number One in boxing- Carbo has 
almost as many aliases as he has fighters. 
He started career in earnest in 1924 when 
he shot and killed a Bronx butcher in a 
row over a stolen cab. Carbo wa.s sent enced 
to 7' .• to 15 years in pri.son, but was paroled 
in les.s than one year. This \va.s the only 
rap he failed to beat. The nearest Carbo 
ha.s come to a conviction since wa.s in 1942 
when he went on trial for the murder of 
Harry Greenberg. Although a witness twice 
identified Carbo, the trial ended in a hung 
jury. Despite such menial employment for 
Murder, Inc., Carbo is conceded by other 
mobsters to be the overlord of boxing. One 
New York sportswriter charged: "It is pos- 
sible Carbo could shut down boxing in this 
country if he decided to pull a strike.” 



BUDD SCHULBERG conlinucd from page II 

the division, below the logical con- 
tender, Carmen Ba.silio. Tlie only ex- 
planation that comes readily to mind 
is that it was Be Kind To Saxton 
(and Palermo! Week and Commis- 
sioner Wiener was getting things start- 
ed early. 

Not since the days when Schmeling 
was winning his heavyweight title while 
reclining on his back after an alleged 
low blow from Jack Sharkey, or when 
Camera was receiving his crown from 
the benevolent Sharkey, not since those 
sleazy <lays when talking pictures and 
smelly fights w'ere in tlower— w’ell, 1 
guess what I am trying to say is that 
Saxton can now share with Camera 
the booby prize for being the most 
undeserving and unwelcome cham- 
pion in modern ring history. 

GOING DOWN. BREAKING EVEN 

The bloodless and— except for Gavi- 
lan's earnest final round— nearly hit- 
less mazurka was actually a fitting 
climax to a prolonged shell game that 
really began over a year ago when Car- 
men Basilio knocked Gavilan down 
and came within a lash of depriving 
him of the title that had made him the 
assistant Presidente de Cuba. The 
Kid rallied to win but the smart boys 
looked at each other and decided that 
another good fighter was showing signs 
of wear and tear, no disgrace after more 
than a decade of active campaigning 
against Ike Williams. Ray Robinson, 
Billy Graham. Johnny Bratton, Tony 
Janiro, Tommy Bell, Paddy Young — 
the best of the welterweights and mid- 
dleweights throughout the 40s and ear- 
ly oOs. When your champion begins to 
have trouble making the weight and 
his best is a year or two behind him, 
you look for the fattest money match 
over the weight. So the Kid made a 


pass at Bobo Olson’s muldleweiglit 
title, which not only produced a pleas- 
ant pay night for Gavilan. Manager 
Angel Lopez & Co., but postponed 
the agony ol paring down to 147 from 
an aging natural weight of loo. Then, 
when you can no longer escape the 
ordeal, you naturally look for the most 
money combined with the easiest op- 
ponent who can pass muster as an 
approved contender. 

Bypas.sing Carmen Basilio. who had 
been waiting nearly a year for the re- 
match he had earned. Angel Lopez, 
who does the Gavilan business, made 
a private deal with Blinky Paler- 
mo whereby Blinky would guarantee 
Angel $40,000 if the Kid would put 
his title up for grabs, and with 
Saxton how else could you describe 
it? It seemed strange that there 
should be no provision for a rematch, a 


customary protection for champions. 

I put this down on the raised-eye- 
brow page of my little black suspicion 
book. Was it an omen? Was Gavilan 
so confident of winning that he dis- 
dained the usual return-match clause? 
Or was ho getting ready to abandon 
the welterweight class? The Pennsyl- 
vania commission explained that it did 
not permit a return-match guarantee 
in a title fight. But after the what- 
shall-we-call-it, when Gavilan fiew 
into a dres.sing-room rage and cried 
robbery, Lopez insisted that there 
had been a return-match guarantee 
after all. A secret agreement between 
him and Blinky Seems as if there were 
as many secret agreements surround- 
ing this fight as there were around 
the Treaty of Versailles. But Com- 
missioner Christenberry cracked his 
whip for Basilio, somewhat belatedly, 
continued on next jnige 



AS GAVILAN EXTENDS LEFT, SAXTON CLUTCHES IT AND STRIKES BACK WITH SLY STARE 


NOVEMBER I. 19S4 
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BUDD SCHULBERG conlinued/rom page S9 

and said Saxton would have to meet 
the free-swinging Syracuse No. 1 boy 
within 90 day.*? if he wanted to be 
recognixed as champion in New York. 

Was Gavilan really jobbed nut of 
hi-s title, a.s he so tearfully claimed, and 
wa.s it a Carbo-Palermo double play? 
Paul John (Frankie) Carbo (not un- 
acquainted with murder and common- 
ly described as the undercover owner 
of Gavilan and dozens of other high- 
ranking fighters) had worked with 
Blinky before. They have been point- 
ed out as the background figures the 
night Blinky'.s Billy Fox “knocked 
out” Jake La Motta, said to carry the 
Carbo colors in the grand slakes. Chris- 
tenberry, in a survey of boxing that 
will bear rerea<liug, descrilied Blinky 
as “next to Carbo the mo.st notorious 
character in the combine.” Why did 
Carbo and Palermo have dinner to- 
gether at Dempsey's restaurant a few 
nights before the Gavilan-Saxton? And 
what was Paul John, alias Frankie, 
celebrating in a Philadelphia hotel 
after the Gavilan-Saxlon? 

KNIGHT IN TARNISHED ARMOR 

These were some of the inevitable, 
unanswered questions as the song was 
ended but the aroma lingered on. 

The fight itself was not fixed, in the 
opinion of this trusting soul. I can’t 
gel into the tail-chaser about who won 
which rounds because after the second 
I started scoring it with an N for 
nothin’ happened. Saxton is a nothing- 
happen fighter who has perjietrated 
this sort of thing throughout his curi- 
ous career. Two of his Garden fights 



ARCHIE CHALLENGES IBC 


L ic.ht-ukavywkuiht champion Ar- 
J chie Moore, who campaigned for 
18 years before the boxing monopoly 
permitted him to appear at Madison 
Square Garden, took his case to the 



IN DRESSING . ROOM Gaviian threw 
tantrum that was livelier than fight. 


were thrown out as no contests, al- 
though the Minelli mess somehow 
went into the record hooks as a KO for 
Saxton. Like this most recent fight, 
and the kazatzky before it with John- 
ny Bratton, the only beating was the 
one inflicted on the spectators. 

Gavilan was an aging 28, weakened 
from weight making, rusty from a six- 
month layoff, rarely using his injured 
right hand and frustrated by a well 
conditioned and accomplished spoiler. 
The Cuban was no longer the flashy 
Keed wlio fought in theatrical liut ef- 
fective spurts, incredibly hard to hurt 
and almost always good to watch. In 
recent years the spurts were shorter, 
the c(>a.sting periods longer. Came a 
night when the gooil fighter couldn’t 
fight, especially in there with a stiff 
who wouldn't fight. Kid couldn’t; 
Johnny wouldn’t— that’s the story if 
you only had money enough for a four- 
word telegram. The fix didn’t have to 
be in. The fates have [lut the fix in, 
helped along by the wiles of Mr. Blinky 


public on ABC television last .Saturday 
night. Said Moore: “It’s just too tough 
for me to get a crack at the heavy- 
weight title. I understand Rocky Mar- 
ciano’s manager, Al Weill, said. ‘We’ll 
fight Moore 10 years from now.’ Thai ’s 
too long." Moore urged fan.s to write 
the TV sponsors, spnrtswriters and the 
New Y(irk Stale .■\ihletic Commission, 
demanding the match. To prove his 
right to title shot, Moore told Sports- 
caster Guy LeBow he would undertake 
to knock out Cuban contender Nino 
\'aldesand defeat British heavyweight 
Don Cockell within the space of two 
weeks. Promised Archie: "If I don't 
knock out Valdes, I’ll give my purse 
to charily. And if I don’t beat Cockell. 
I’ll retire from campaigning in the 
heavyweight ranks— permanently.” 


and the Gavilan piecemen when they 
conspired to match a no-longer-horing- 
in Kid with an always-boring Saxton. 

If Pantaleo ha<l been a real referee 
instead of what he was, he would have 
bounced them both out of the ring aft- 
er eight rounds an<l advised the aliused 
paying customers to ask for their mon- 
ey back. Gavilan didn’t earn his JOGs 
and Saxton didn’t earn his champion- 
ship of the world. If it had to be judged 
a.s a fight 1 would have called it for 
Gavilan because 1) you can have more 
fun in Havana than you can in Phila- 
delphia and 2) Gavilan has been pretty 
great and deserv«*s better than to blow 
his title in a home-town sleight-of- 
hand and ti) the Kid came on to win 
the last round in something like his old 
style, shaking Saxton up and provid- 
ing the only real action in the fight. All 
the rest of the action \va.s handled by 
the hooks, who were swamped with 
Saxton money throughout the day. 

SCHULBERG DECLARES TITLE VACANT 

I don’t know al)Out the other ruling 
bodies but the Schulberg Boxing Com- 
mis.sion, which heachjuarters in Now 
Hope, Pa. l)Ut has no working agree- 
ment with Frank Wiener, refuses to 
recognize Saxton as champion. It saw 
witli its own eyes such welterweight 
worthies as Jackie Fields, Young Jack 
Thompson, Young Corbett III, Jim- 
my McLarniri, Barney Ross, Henry 
Armstrong, Fritzie Zivic, Ray Robin- 
son — yes, and Kid Gavilan. In defer- 
ence to these real champions, we de- 
clare the title vacant. 

The Gavilan-Saxton turkey trot de- 
serves a thorough airing. In fact, it 
may be time to ask again, as responsi- 
ble sportswriters have l)een asking so 
long, whether boxing is going to be a 
legitimate sport or a dirty business? 
Jim Norris, the personable president 
of the IBC, as an honorable man 
and a true fight fan should welcome 
an investigation of tlie dark underside 
of boxing. It can destroy the sport as 
the Black Sox conspiracy might have 
ruined liasehall if an effective commLs- 
sion had not been set up to protect our 
pastime from its inside jobbers. To say 
this is not to attack boxing but to 
attack the boxing racket. 

The boxing managers have their 
guild; the IBC is a powerful network 
of promoters from New York to San 
Francusco; even the veteran boxers are 
getting together. Maybe it’s time to 
launch the Association for the Protec- 
tion of the Poor Pul-L’pon Fight Fan. 
The APPPI'F. The middle P’s don’t 
stand for Palermo or Pantaleo. Won’t 
stand for them, in fact. 
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YOU'RE PAMPERED 


...much more 
than you know 



LivinK’s pretty well cushioned 
nowadays by people you never see 
— thousands and thousands of spe- 
cialists in product development, 
employed by brand names manu- 
facturers to win your favor. 

Look who works for you all the 
time!— armies of scientists, doctors 
and chemists; dieticians, cosmeti- 
cians and stylists; enjrineers, de- 
si^rners and researchers. And all to 
protect you from inferiority ... all 
to safeguard your health, promote 
your comfort, lijrhten your labors, 
brighten your morale, sharpen your 
appetite, ix)lish up your looks, and 
boost your ego. 

See what we mean ? 

Formula for plcamnt lirivg: 
follow the ads in this magazine. 

BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 

tNCOR^ORATCO 

A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


WANT PROTECTION ? PATRONIZE THE DEALER WHO PROVIDES YOUR FAVORITE BRANDS 



SPORTING LOOK 

NUTS, BOLTS & COVERALLS 


New fashions cashing in on the sports car craze, with geometric jewelry and 
high-intensity colors, arc speeding up the style of comfortable old coveralls 



Gold coverall, of hand-woven Mexican cotton by Jane 
Ford, has sland-away collar that can bo buttoned up. 
Back has old-timey drop seat. Sells for $18.95. 

Re<l coverall by Jeanne Campl)el] of Sportwhirl is of 
form-fitting velveteen, for anything from dog walking 
to playing hostes.s at cocktail party. Almut $2.5. 

Orange coverall, Huck Finn .style, in knitted cotton is 
worn with visored cap and black cotton sweater. By 
Gei.st & GeLst; coverall about $25; sweater, IT. 

I'ink coverall, .supple-waiste<l, slraight-line<l, in velvet- 
een, resembles new Paris fashions, has low-plaml back 
l>elt. Also by Jeanne Campbell of Sportwhirl. $25. 


T in; sleek lines and showcase col- 
ors of the sports cars which have 
so captivated Americans are responsi- 
ble for the brilliant transformation of 
an old reliable — the coverall. These 
practical one-piecers take their lines 
from the Perelli coveralls worn by in- 
ternational racing drivers and their 
crews («fc SI, Aug. 161. They show off 
a shapely waistline and present no 


shirttail problem. The coverall has 
many names in its working guise: the 
paratrooper’s jump suit, GI fatigues, 
the mechanic’s monkey suit. But it 
look the swift, stylish sports cars to 
give it a personality as much at home 
in the parlor as in the mechanic’s pit. 
The four coveralls shown here with 
A. E. Goldschmidt's No. 99 Ferrari il- 
lustrate the garment’s versatility . Gold 


hand-woven cotton and orange knitted 
cotton lead a tough, washable life. Red 
and pink velveteen suit the soflnes.s 
of. leisure hours. With the coveralls: 
Capezio's short jockey boots in red or 
black leather ($21.95) and Geomet, 
Inc. jewelry made of color anodized 
aluminum nuts and bolts, cotter pins 
and pipe filters. For close-ups of the 
jewelry, see the next page. 


From a hardware store comes the year's most colorful sports jewelry: 
brightly anodized nuts, bolts and cotter pins strung on leather thongs 





Graduated hex nut<, zigzag pipe filters and bolts make neck- 
laces and earrings reminiscent of Kgyptian jewelry. 


Cotter-pin earrings set oJf necklaces of nuts and pipe filters. 
Karrings, $3.50: necklaces, $10 to $20, by Geomet, Inc. 





TENNIS 

NET LOSS 

Talberl’s illness 
and ( up rebellion 
pla^e rSLTA 


BILL TALBERT 

S i’s tennis columnist Bill Talbert, 
playing captain of the U.S. Davis 
Cup team, last week found himself pit- 
ted against an opponent "I had never 
even heard of.” Talbert was stricken 
with infectious hepatitis (a liver infec- 
tion) on the eve of his departure for the 
winter tennis wars in Australia, and 
ended up on his back in New York 
Tiospital. 

Talbert’s illness was a hard blow for 
the USLTA, already somewhat bruised 
by a near-mutiny of the U.S. team 
against an association agreement that 
reijuires American players to spend 
three months in Australia. This not- 
quite-reciprocal pact specifies that the 
Aus.sie stars need compete in the U.S. 
for only six w-eeks at tournament time. 
Talbert, Vic Seixas, Tony Trabert and 
llam Richardson all feel that the long 
Australian stay, involving competition 
in many tournaments, damages our 
Davis Cup prospects. 

That, of course, is all right with Mr. 
Harry Hopman, the Australian Davis 
Cup captain. Hopman promptly wrote 
in his newspaper column: . . if the 

U.S. Davis Cup team does not stay 
here for the Australian championships 
next January, Australia likely will re- 
taliate by keeping its players out of 
the American championships.” 

While Hopman has no authority to 
order such a reprisal, the USLTA ap- 
pealed to our stars to help avoid an in- 
ternational schism. They yielded, and 
Richardson and Trabert leave Nov. 
C for Australia. Seixas will go a little 
later but will stay longer. Captain Tal- 
bert hopes to join them when his liver 
and HarryHopman havebothsubsided. 
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Relax 

TENSE MUSCLES before 
the game . . . Massage 
LAME, TIRED MUSCLES . e . 



the Herne, ^er Athfeiic Clubt, 

Ear fladucing Seleni— Eor MIN and WOMEN I 


f ttiov tlic reUxinic. iiititulniini! benehts o( effi. 
cietii tibiAlory mesxiicc' HcaIiIi BuiMcr mvri 
you plcaiant. scirntihe tierp tiisue menii Ution 
"et the snip of a Helps »»-nht and 

I'lKure problems, muscle toninic, bItMid circula* 


Ve* control ihe applicator bell for liitht nr deep 
maisiKc •>< back. neck, sbouldets. abdomen, arms 
or less 


Htj/ih BitilJiri drt u iJih mtJ in Inunulhnl 

Kymnasiunis . . . aililctic clubs and at home. 
Built <05 years of serstce fuHv nuaranteed. 
VCRITb iiiilay for literature and new booklet, "Bit 
G(K>n TO VOl’RSI.LfI" 



RED WING’S 





The LIGHT Stop 
The SURE Step 
for Hunters . . . 


CUSH-N-CREPE soles ... for 
full support under your arch. 
Nail-less construction. 


ORIGINAL Red Wing “Sweat- 
Proof” insole. Won’t crac 
Won't curl. 


weat- I 
-ack. I 


ORO RUSSET leather, softest, 
most water - repellent leather 
knowit. 


RED WING SHOE CO. 

153 Main St., Red Wing, Minn. 

FREE BOOKlEL'BeHer Foef Core with 
Belter Foot Wear* 



FOR 

101 

DIFFERENT 
WAYS 
TO HAVE 
FUN 


...JUST MAIL. THIS COUPON" 


SPORTS lULUSTRATEO 

5AO NORTH MICHIGAN AVSNUC 

CHICAGO II. ILI-INOIS 


SEND ME A YEAR OF 

52 WEEKLY ISSUES FOR •V.50 C>r^'ixlo 


AND BILL ME AFTER MV FIRST COPIES ARRIVE 
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NASRULLAH AND MR. FITZ eoniinued 



for a 






here's the 

yellow-flash 8 

Rugged — dependable — powerful. Thrown a 
12 volt, '/} mile beam. Slandt upright — 
odjuttable headpiece permit! beam to be 
'aimed'. Carrying handles fold down. All 
tieel construction. 

On sale at all leading sporting 
goods, hardware, and dept, 
stores. Less batteries $3.95 


JUSTRITEmfg CO 


At Nevada's only 
complete Resort Hotel! 


GOLF! SWIM! 
SUPERB SHOWS! 


So much for so little! 


JlESlilllT INIV 

LAS VEGAS, N E VADA 

You'll see it in ‘CINERAMA HOIIDAY'I 


trolleys— were again the center of 
Fitz's life. The start with Hodges led 
slowly to an association as a trainer 
with such racing figures as John Moran, 
Joseph E. Davis, Herbert L. Pratt, 
Howard Maxwell and eventually to the 
successful alliance made with the 
Phipps and Woodward families. 

Nasrullah and Mr. Fitz today live 
over 600 miles apart, Nasrullah at Han- 
cock’s 2,200-acre Claiborne Farm in 
Paris, Ky., Fitzsimmons in a two-story, 
six-room house in Long Island’s Ozone 
Park. Except for the hope that more of 
Nasrullah's offspring will come to him 
for training, there is no bond between 
the two. At Claiborne, Nasrullah lives, 
as always, like a king— or an Aga 
Khan. One of 12 active stallions on the 
place, he shares a concrete and hollow- 
tile stallion barn with five other horses. 
In the same barn are Dark Star, Ambi- 
orix, Princequillo, Hill Prince and Turn- 
To. From 7 to 11 each morning he 
is turned out in his own private pad- 
dock, and spends the rest of the time 
(except during the February to June 
breeding season) eating and sleeping— 
and being paraded out for visitors. 
“He’s actually a pretty spoiled horse,” 
says Hancock. “If visitors want to look 
at another stallion first, he’ll kick up a 
hell of a fuss in his stall as if to say, 
‘There’s no point in looking at those 
bums when you can look at me.’ In a 
way perhaps he’s right. I think he’s 
the grandest looking horse I ever saw.” 

CHEERY AND COURTEOUS 

Mr. Fitz has no similar necessity to 
be regarded as No. 1 in his field. Visitors 
find him cheery and courteous at the 
training barns, the race track or in the 
parlor at Ozone Park, ready to talk 
horses in the manner of a man still 
looking for his first win. His day is a 
busy one. Up at 5:30 to supervise the 
morning workouts, a short midmorning 
nap, a full afternoon at the track and 
several evening hours looking at "that 
damn machine that keeps me up too 
late” (his favorite programs: Arthur 
Godfrey, Ed Sullivan). A nonsmoker, 
Fitz will share an occasional sherry or 
rum cocktail with guests, spends lots 
of time puttering around the kitchen 
or caring for his back-yard rose garden. 
When he drives home in his 1953 Pon- 
tiac, which he handles cautiously and 
well within speed limits, a few young- 
sters usually greet him at the walk to 
inquire about his day’s racing success. 
One afternoon recently a youngster, 
after escorting him to his front door, 
confided to a friend, “I have no grand- 
father, so I pretend Mr. Fitz is my 
grandfather. He’s my idea of one.” 
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HORSE RACING 

1 "1 

RICHEST RACE 

I ^ 0 

Garden State offers a rewarding 


look into the three-year old future 


by ALBION HUGHES 

EUGENE MORI 


rpuB retirement of Nashua, Belair 
J. Stud’s Futurity winner, and great 
son of Nasrullah, won’t seriously de- 
tract from the $239,000— the world’s 
richest— race at Garden State Oct. 30. 
It will, if anything, enlarge the field 
and probably center interest on still 
another Nasrullah colt, Flying Fury, 
Cain Hoy’s surprise winner of the 
Champagne Stakes at Belmont Park. 

To stocky, white-haired Eugene 
Mori, president of the track— he and 
his group also control Tanforan and 
Hialeah— goes all the credit for dream- 
ing up a race which keeps interest 
in two-year-olds at fever pitch right 
through October, even after the Futu- 
rity has been run. In October there is 
always strong speculation about next 
year’s Kentucky Derby winner and 
which of the youngsters really has stay- 
ing power. The Garden State at a mile 
and a sixteenth provides something of 
an answer. 

THE FEES DO IT 

First running of this new race last 
year proved the Garden State was a 
natural. The largest crowd (43,234) 
ever to attend a track on the Jersey 
circuit topped the state’s betting rec- 
ord for a single race by putting $5.54,- 
984 through the tote. The richest race, 
as the management frankly emphasiz- 
es, is made possible only by the fees put 
up by owners who reach into their 
pockets for nominating, eligibility, en- 
try and starting fees in that order. 
Nomination fees were put up for 789 
horses this year. Of these 219 had their 
eligibility fees paid up. But before the 
start of the race, owners of horses which 
will run must put up another $2,000. 
All in all it costs $2,385 to start a horse. 
The Garden State Racing Association 
adds $100,000 to all this. If 16 horses 
start, the value of the race will be 
$271,965. So it is something like an old- 
fashioned sweepstake. 

Last year’s winner, Cain Hoy's Turn- 
To, netted $151,282, and even today 
that buys a lot of oats (213,073 bushels 
to be exact). The 1953 race grossed 
$269,395 and should be more this year. 


The previous record was the Santa 
Anita Maturity of 1951, won by Great 
Circle. 

At the top of the list of contend- 
ers place Mrs. Russell Firestone’s Sum- 
mer Tan, considered by handicappers 
to be just about the equal, by some 
good Judges perhaps even the .supe- 
rior, of the retired Nashua. A dark 
brown Heliopolis colt from an Omaha 
mare, he is built pretty close to the 
ground, certainly bred for di.stance. Or- 
dinarily a slow starter, a good post po- 
sition in the morning draw is impor- 
tant for this game late runner, for from 
the outside he may get caught in the 
pack and never get a chance for his 
stretch run. 

There are .several sleepers in the 
race well worth watching. Flying Fury 
is one; another is Roman Patrol, a 
youngster from Josephine Abercrom- 
bie’s Pin Oak Farm. He has won his 
only two starts by wide daylight and 
must be considered, with his early 
speed, as having more than an off 
chance. He’s by Roman, a front run- 
ner in his day. And Eddie Hayward, 
Cain Hoy trainer, ha.s a second .string 
to his bow in Racing Fool, winner of a 


Thoroughbred racing ha-s probably as 
much tradition a.s any sport going. Next 
summer’s vi.sitor.s to Saratoga may get 
a chance to view some of turf’s mo.st 


good race at Garden State last Satur- 
day that significantly enough was not 
called a "Trial.” 

The Garden State track itself is 
sandy, much as the old one at Aque- 
duct and is not much affected by rain. 
Even if the day of the race should come 
up a bad one the track w’ill not be a 
sea of mud. 

The international set, four-legged 
version, will meet at Laurel, Md., Nov. 
3 for the third running of the Washing- 
ton, D.C. International, a mile and a 
half go-round over the turf, with a Eu- 
ropean walk-up start. This four-pow- 
er equine conference draws together 
horses flown in from England, France 
and Ireland, with two good American 
horses. Excitement and glamour will 
be added by the presence of the black 
Landau, owned by Queen Elizabeth II 
of England, who will be showing her 
famous purple, scarlet and gold col- 
ors anywhere abroad for the very first 
time. King of the Tudors, the second 
English horse, won the Eclipse Stakes 
at Sandown Park this summer (beat- 
ing Landau), while from Ireland comes 
Northern Gleam, which will probably 
be ridden by Australia’s Rae John- 
stone, now perhaps the best rider in 
Europe. Present also will be two French 
ambassadors, the 4-year-old mare Ba- 
na.ssa (second in the Arc de Triomphe 
at Longchamps this fall) and Ernest 
Decrion’s good 6-year-old, Norman. 

The U.S. will be represented by King 
Ranch’.s High Gun and Stanley Mik- 
ell’s grass runner Brush Burn. Amer- 
ican alternates are C. V. Whitney’s 
Fisherman and Jaclyn Stable's Closed 
Door. 


treasured material in this propo.sed new 
mu.seum which will go up be.side the old- 
est course in the country. The architect 
is New York’.s A. L. Noel. 
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Odds? 

Schmodds! 



UPSET: The odds were all against F.B.I. man Horace Ashenfeltcr in the 
1952 Olympics. Yci he beat the Russian favorite in the Steeplechase. 


In last week’s SPORTS II.IAJSTRATI 1). Michi- 
gan Track Coach Don Cunham laid u predic- 
tion on the line. 

Russia Hill win the Ohtnpics. Those are the 
odds. Russia wants to win — bad. Behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains (the ‘‘Muscle Cur- 
tain," Canham ealls it) athletes arc on the gov- 
ernment payroll. Thcv're striving for more than 
gold medals. Victory will provide a strong 
propaganda weapon. And the Russians are 
ffooil—so good the odds are now with them. 
But Americans can upset the odds. Horace Ash- 
enfcltcr was only a long shot when he went 
into the Steeplechase at Helsinki in 1952. In 
spite of the odds, he won. And well-trained 
athletes like him can help us win again with 
upset victories in 1956. 

But America has to Ih- there to win! Italy and 
Australia, in 1956. will be host to the most 
hotly contested Ohmpic Games the world has 
seen. American athletes will be meeting the 
best from 80 other countries. Yet, American 
athletes turn the tables . . . whatever the odds. 
But it ail de{K:nds cm vou. Support your Olympic 
Team Fund. Already the U. S. Olympic Team 
Fund Committee has launched a nationwide 
drive. Civic groups like the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce are doing their utmost to raise the 
monev without which America cannot even 
compete in the Olympics, lot alone win. A lot 
of money is needed — over a million dollars. 

Send yourconiribution. large or small, along 
with the coupon below. 


This advertisement prepared by LIFE, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


I 

I U. S. OLYMPIC TEAM FUND 

I 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. Illinois 

I Merc'smyconiribution— made payable lo United Suics Olympic Team Fund 

I Name 

! Address 

I Ciij /.one. .State 
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SCOREBOARD 


A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


# Vladimir Kuc, 27, Rus-^ian army sergeant, broke ten-day- 
ofcl world record for 5,000-meter run, covering distance in 
13:51.2 in meet between Czechoslovakia and Russia, at Prague. 
Kuc cut four-tenths of second off record set by Britain’s Chris 
Chataway and outran Czechoslovak Army Major Emil Zato- 
pek ea.sily. Kuc’s record was fourth set for .5,000 meters in 


1954 and 7 seconds lower than mark held by Gundor Hagg 
of Sweden at start of year. # Frank 'Bobo' Nickerson, 33, 
baseball clown, set new unofficial world record for catching 
baseball from high place when he caught one from airplane 
flying 650 feet from ground. Old mark of .57.5 wa-t sot by Cin- 
cinnati players Hobie Landriih and Dutch Dottcrer. 


BOXING 

Johnny Saxton. 24, of New York won 
unanimous tiecision of jutiges and referee 
over Kid Gavilan, 28, of Cuba in boring 15- 
rounder to capture welterweight champion- 
ship of world, at Philadelphia. 

Ramon Fuentes, Los Angeles welter- 
weight, hammered out easy victory over 
veteran Billy Graham of New York in 10 
rounds, at Los Angeles. 

Floyd Patterson. New York light heavy- 
weight, easily outpointed Joe Gannon of 
Washington, D.C. in eight-round bout, at 
New York. 

Tommy Collins, Mejiford, Ma-ss. feather- 
weight, gained third victory in comeback 
attempt with fifth-rounil TKO over inept 
Bobby Why of Los Angeles, at Boston. 

Wally 'I'hom retained British an<l Euro- 
pean welterweight titles with sixth-round 
KO of I^w 1.4izar, at London. 

Dai Dower of Wales won British fly- 
weight crown by derision over Jake Tuli, 
at London. 


FOOTBALL 

Ohio Stale continued march toward Rose 
Bowl, scoring four touchtiowns in nine min- 
utc.s to beat clo.se.si competitor for Pas- 
adena honors, Wisconsin, 31-14. Howard 
tHopalongi Casaady. 168-pound Buckeye 
halfback, intercepted Wisconsin pa.ss late 
in third period when Badgers led 7-3, ran 
88 yards to put Ohio State out in front for 
good. Ohio State then piled up three quick 
touchdowns with help of two Wisconsin 
fumbles. 

Michigan bid for Big Ten honors, defeat- 
ing hitherto unbeaten Minnesota 34-0. Un- 
ranked Wolverines won traditional Little 
Brown Jug trophy from eighth-ranked 
Golden Gophers through sustained scoring 
drives sparked by halfback Tony Rranoff. 

•Arkansas, ranked seventh nationally, 
became leading contender for Southwest 
Conference championship, beating fifth- 
ranked MissLssippi 6-0 with touchdown 
scored on 66-y'ard pass play in last three 
minutes of game. Sophomore back Buddy 
Benson threw to Preston Carpenter for 
game-winning score. 

Southern California cleared another ob- 
stacle to Rose Bow! by capitalizing on two 
fumbles to whip stubborn California team 
led by Paul Larson. 29-27. Linden Crow 
scored three times for Trojans while [..arson 
kept California close, completing 14 of 18 
pas-ses for 167 yard.s. Larson al.so ran back 
kickoff 84 yards to set up one California 
score but his safety was margin of victory 
for U.S.C. 

Oklahoma fumbled seven times, still 
beat Kansas State 21-0. Halfback Buddy 
I.eake scored twice for Sooners, who made 
315 yards on ground. 


I'.C.L.A., ineligible for Rose Bowl thus 
year, pounded out sixth consecutive vic- 
tory, trampling Oregon State 61 0. Coming 
on heels of last week’s 72 0 victory over 
Stanford, U.C.L..A. appeared choice to win 
Pacific Coast title. Winners made nine 
touchdowns, inclutling seven by reserves. 

-Army relied almost strictly on ground 
attack while running over Columbia 67 12. 

San Francisco -I9ers took lead in western 
divi.sion of National Football Ia?ague, beat- 
ing champion Detroit Lions 37-31. New 
York Giants. Philadelphia Kagle.s and 
Pittsburgh Steelcrs scrambled to three- 
way tie for lead in eastern division as 
Giants whipped Wa.shington Redskins 24-7 
on three touchdown pas.ses by Charlie 
Coneriy and Steelers beat Eagles 17 7 on 
accurate pa--ssing of Quarterback Jimmy 
('inks. 


GOLF 

E. J. (Dutch) Harrison. 44, of St. Louis 
blew three-stroke lead, sank 15-foot birdie 
putt on final hole to w'in Ampol golf tour- 
nament by .stroke, at Sydney, Australia. 
Runner-up: Australia’s 0-ssie I’ickworth. 

1.1. J. W. Conrad, of Gary AF'B, Tex. 
won Air Force’s world-wide golf tourna- 
ment with tournament record-breaking 
score of 281 for 72 holes, at Eglin .4FB, 
F'la. 

Patty Berg clinched 19.54 money-winning 
title of Ladies’ Profes.sional Golf A.s.sn. with 
earnings of $16,011. Mildred iRabe Zaha- 
rias was second with $14,452; Louise Suggs, 
third with $12,736. 


SAILING 

Sam Barton, of Rye, N.Y., representing 
American Yacht Club, beat E.B.N. Mitch- 
ell of Royal Corinthian Yacht Club of 


FOOTBALL'S TOP TEN 

iVtrilirl o/ Iht AntofiiiM ti rUtrr' poll! 

Team sinndinKs. with j>c>inifi tlKur<-d oa a 
10-9-S 7-fi f> 4 3 2 I ha-lie ifirst-|)l»re voles 
In |iarcnlh<-B«ii: 


" ' Point* 

1— Ohio State (S4) l.tSt 

2— Oklahoma (74) 1,434 

3— U.C.L.A. <4S) 1,400 

4— Arkanta* (16) 1,3S1 

5— Army (1> . 974 

6 — Notre Dame <1) 737 

7— Wett VIrcinia (S) . . 474 

8~Wiscon«in 460 

9— Purdue 393 

10— Miami <Fla.> <6) 369 

HussEKs-VP; ]]. Mirhixan 344; 12. Mieeis- 


sipni 3IK; 13. Suuthem ralirornm *ls4: 14, 
V.r.I. I 124; 1.'). Navy 7s, 


Burnham-on-Crouch, England in match 
race series of Internationa! One-Design 
sloops, 4 2. at Rye. 

Warner Willcox retained S Cla.s.s national 
championship, outsailing John R. White, 
at Larchmont, N.Y. 

Barlovcnlo, skippered by Pierre S. du 
Pont of Tred Avon Yacht Club, won cruis- 
ing Class A honors on both elapsed and cor- 
rected times in last sailing race of Fall 
Series sponsored by .Annapolis Yacht Club, 
at Annapolis, 

MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 

Dr. Herbert Tirhy of .Austria led three- 
man team to peak of 26,867-foot Mount 
Cho Oyu, world’s seventh highe.si moun- 
tain, in Nepal. 

HORSE RACING 

Helioscope, owned by William G. Helis 
Jr., galloped to length-and-half victory in 
$62,100 Trenton Handicap at Garden State 
I’ark, Camden, N.J. Ridden by Sam Boul- 
meti-s, three-year-old Helioscope earned 
$44,000, paid $4.40. 

Brother Tex, owned by W. C. Slephens, 
came from l)ehind to beat 14 other two- 
year-old.s in richest running of Breedem’ 
Futurity, at Keeneland race track, Lex- 
ington, Ky. Brother Tex earned $39,000, 
paid $15.60. 

High Voltage, owned by Mrs. Henry 
Carnegie Phipps, justified 3-5 price by win- 
ning Seliina Stakes, made herself top two- 
year-old filly of year, at Laurel, Md. High 
Voltage earned $50,810, boosted total win- 
nings for year to $165,32.5. 

Nashua, leading two-year-old of 1954, 
retired for rest of year to recover from at- 
tack of colic. 

Katie Key. country’s leading trotting mare, 
won $29,375 Gotham Trot, at Yonkers, 
N.Y. Owned by Pat Tuccio of Riverhead, 
N.Y. and driven by Clint Hodgins. Katie 
Key’s victory in mile-and-half trot sent her 
earnings to $152,375. 


DOG SHOWS 

Ch. Carmor’s Rise and Shine, three-year- 
old cocker spaniel owned by Mrs. Carl E. 
Morgan of High Point, N.C., took Im.sl in 
show at Albany Kennel Club show, Al- 
bany, N.Y. Rise and Shine, winner of top 
award at Westminster in February, .scored 
over 691 dogs, including boxer Ch. Bang 
Away of Sirrah Crest. 

Bang .Away came back after defeat at Al- 
bany to win best-in-show at Troy Kennel 
Club show, his 96th top award, at Troy, 
N.Y'. Four-year-old Bang .Away is owned 
by Dr. and .Mrs. R. C. Harris of Santa 
Ana, Calif. 
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SCOREBOARD {continued) 

HORSE SHOWS 


Lady Corrigan, six-year-old bay mare 
owned by Miss Josephine Abercrombie of 
Houston, Tex. won $.5,000 five-gaited stake 
at American Royal Hor.se Show, at Kansa.s 
City. Other winners at American Royal: 
August A. Rusch Jr.‘s nine-year-old gray 
marc .Miss Budweiser in $1,000 jumper 
stake; Mr. and .Mrs. Arthur Hobson's 
chestnut gelding Nick Highland in $2,500 
parade .stake. 

Captain Joaquin D’Harcourt of Mexi- 
can Army won international jumping event 
in unprecedented jump-ofT with 10 other 
riders, including entire Mexican team, in 
Pennsylvania National Hor.se Show, at 
Harrisburg. O’Harcourt put Cordoves over 
tough nine-barrier course in 34.9 seconds. 
Second was Gen. Humberto Mariles of 
Mexico: world champion Hans Winkler of 
Germany finwhed third. 

HOCKEY 


HOW 200 U.S. COLLEGE TEAMS FARED LAST WEEK 


EAST 

Albright 27-r. I M. 13 
Amhecrt U- WeUayin 0 
Army 67 -Columbia 12 
Boston C. 42 Springhcld 6 
eiKkndl 7-Lalayetle 0 
Calil. T.34- Slipp. Rock 13 
Carnatit T. 26-Edinboto 6 
Colby n Bowdoin 13 
Colgate 13- Yale 13 
Cornell 27 Princeton 0 
Dartmouth 13— Harvard 7 
Delaware 28— Conn 7 
Gettysburg 34-MHhlen. 0 
Kemilton 13— Haverloid 6 
Hobart 32— Union 21 
Holy Cross 14 Boston tl. 13 
Houston 28— Villanova 7 
Lehigh 33- -Rutgers 13 

SOUTH A SOUTHWEST 
Allen 33— Shaw 6 
Arkansas 6- Miss. 0 
Aih. A A M 19 Bishops 
Auburn 33 Florida SI 0 
Baylor 20- Teias AAM 7 
Chatlanoogi 41 t. Taxes 6 
Duke 21 N C. St. 7 


Marne 3S Bales 0 
Middlebu 7 S4-R.P.I. 0 
Moravian 20 Lob. Valley 6 
Navv S2 Pennsylvania 6 
N Hemp. 20— Brandeis 7 
N'eastern 39 Mass. 0 
Penn. M.C. 21- Wagner 12 
Pitt 14— Northwestern 7 
R.I. 46 Hofstra 14 
Rochester 13- Kings PI. 7 
Scranlon 13 Upsala 6 
Swerthmore 20— Ursinus 20 
Temple 19 Brown 14 
Tults 21— Williems 6 
Vermont 41 Norwich 0 
Waynesburg 23-St. Vine. 7 
Westminster 14 Geneva 0 
W. Virginia 40 V.M.I. 6 


F<a.ASM19-PrairieView7 
Furman 19 Davidson 7 
Georgia 7— Tulane 0 
Geo.Wash.lO-Wm.AManlS 
Kard.-Simm 13 Okla AiM7 
Kantucky 13 Ga. Tech 6 
LS.U. 20 Florida 7 


Miami 9- Maryland 7 
Miss. SI. 12 Alabama 7 
N Carol. 14-Wake Forest? 
Presbyt 20-Citadel 19 
Rice 13 -Texas 7 
S. Carol. 13-Clentsori B 

WEST 

Bradley 14 Drake 7 
Butler 38- Ind. SI. 26 
Cinn. 33- Xavier (0,)0 
Denver 27- Wichita 14 
Detroit 28- Tulsa IB 
Dubuque 13— Cent. Iowa 7 
Fordham |4- Margualle14 
Great Lakes SS- Loras 0 
Hiram 31 Bethany 7 
Illinois 34 Syracuse 6 


FAR WEST 

Ariiona 41 -N. Mexico 7 
An;. St. 21- W. Tex. SI 14 

a Young 19 Montana 7 
Pk 20-TeilsTeth7 
Colo St. 14 Colo CoN. 6 
Idaho 10- Washington St 0 
Mont SI 27 Western St 6 


S. M.U. 36- Kansas 18 
tannassee 14 -Dayton 7 

T. C.U. 20 Penn Stale 7 
Va. St 77- Hampton 0 
Va. Tech 6 Virginia 0 
Wabash IT— SewaneaO 


Miami (0.) 46- Ohio U. 13 
Michigan j4- Minnesota 0 
Missouri 32— Iowa SI. 14 
OhioSlalaSI- WisconsInU 
Ohio Was. 37- Oberlin 12 
Oklahoma 21 Kansas SI. 0 
Omaha 36- St. Ambrose 14 
Purdue 27— Michigan SI 13 
Toledo38- BowlingGretn? 
Wayne 39- N Dak St 0 
W Reserve 34- Bultalo 7 
Wheaton 27 Laka Forest 6 


Nebraska 20- Colorado 6 
Oregon 26- San Jose St. 7 
S. Calil 29 Calilornia 27 
Stanford 13 Washinglon 7 
il.C.LA 61- Oregon St . 0 
Utah 14- Wyoming 7 
Utah SI. 20- Colo. A&M 14 


Montreal C'anadicna continued lo hold slim 
lead in National Hockey League. Sharp- 
shooting Canadien.<i, led by Bernie (Boom 
Boom) GeolTrion and Maurice (Rocket) 
Richard, piled up 28 goaln in first nine 
games, held opponents to 17. CIo.se behind 
Canadien.s were Detroit Red Wings, who 
lo.st prime opportunity to overtake leaiiers 
when they dropped game to Chicago Black 
Hawks 4 2. It was Chicago's first victory of 
season. New York Rangers remained third. 


(Professionals) 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 

EASTERN DIVISION 


I. PhHetfelphia Pittsburgh 

W-4,L-1 T-O 7-17 

Pet .800 

I. Ptitsbureh Philadalphia 

W-4.l.l:T-0 17.7 

Pet .800 


Washington 

24.7 

Chicago Cards 
3S-3 


Chicago Cords Clavaland 
W-0.L-S:T-0 3-35 

Pel, - .000 

Washington Now York 
W-0 L-5 T-0 7-24 


WESTERN DIVISION 


AUTO RACING 

Mike Hawthorn of Britain, driving Ferrari, 
won Spanish Grand Prix race, at Barcelo- 
na. Hawthorn averaged 157 kph for .50.5- 
kilometer race. Runners-up: Luigi Mu.sso 
of Italy in Maserati; Juan Manuel Fangio 
of Argentina in Mercedes. 

Marshall Teague of Daytona Beach was 
named national stock car champion for 
1954 by American Automobile A-s-sociation 
after Teague accumulated 2,320 points in 
16 races. 

SOCCER 

Moscow Dynamos. Soviet Union soccer 
champions, began tour of Europe, beat 
Girondin.s of Bordeaux, France 3-0 in first 
encounter. 


MILEPOSTS 

DIED Hugh Duffy, 37, all-time baseball 
batting champion, major league outfielder 
(1888-19051 and manager; after long ill- 
ness, in Boston. Playing for Boston ^an> 
eaters in 1894, Outfielder Dully made 236 
hits in 539 times at bat for average of .438, 
a record which has never been equaled. 

DIED— Earl Whilehill. 54, left-handed 
pitcher for Detroit, Washington and other 
teams (1923-1939;; of injuries received in 
automobile accident, at Omaha. In 17 years 
of major league career, Whitehill won 218, 
lost 185. 

noNORED- Ed Furgol, 35, winner of U.S. 
Open; as “golfer of year" by Profe-ssional 
Golfers' Association after poll of 902 pros, 
golf writers, officials. Runner-up; Bob Tos- 
ki, year’s leading money winner ($65,891). 


Pet 1.000 

W-3.L-l;T-( 
Pel.: ,750 


S«R Francisco 
31-37 


Lot Angolot 

W-2 L-2 T-l 
Pel 500 

Chlcogo Boort 

W-7,L-3 T-0 
Pci 400 


Ch'cago Bears 
42-38 

Los Angeles 
88.42 


Green Bay Bellimoie 

W-2. L-3;T-0 7-6 

Pet ■ .400 

Bohlmore Green Bay 

W l L-4.T4J 6-7 

Pel.- 200 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


BADMINTON 

JUDY DEVLIN. Baltimore, and MARGARET VARNER. Bos- 
ton. over I. Cooley and J- While. 12-15, 15-4. 15-13. Inti, 
tournament women’s doubles. Dublin. 

BASKETBALL 

(WorM championships, Rio de Janeiro) 

Braail 99 Philippines 63 U.S. 5^ Canada 37 
China 49 Israelis U.S. 73- Peru SI 

Uruguay 55— Yugoslavia 52 

BOXING 

REX LAYNE. lO-round deeision over Willie Bean, heavy- 
weights. Salt lake City. 

HOLLY MIMS. lO.rounddecisionover Bobby Lee. middle- 
weights, Washington, O.C. 

PADDY YOUNG. lO-iound decision over Jesse Turner, 
middleweiglils. New York. 

JIMMY MARriNE2 and PEDRO G0N2ALCS. lO-round 
draw, middleweighls. Phoenix. Am, 

EDUARDO LAUSSE. 9.ri>und KO over Nelson Andrade, 
middleweighls. Sao Paulo. Breiil. 

MIGUEL dTa 2. lO-round decision over Rocky Casillo, wel- 
letwwghls, Miami Beach. 

DUKE HARRIS. S-round decision over Bob Rossie, weller- 
weights, Detroit 

GERALD DREYER, I-round IKO over Ramon Tiscarano. 
wetlerweights. New York- 

ARTHUR PERSLEY, S-round KO over Carl Coates, light- 
weights. New Orleans. 

ARf RAMPONI. 4-round KO over Lauro Salas, light- 
wnghls. Sacramento. Calil. 

FISHING 

ELIZABETH CITY. N.C.. Nags Head surf fishing tourna- 


Boston 


Boston 


Nall Hockey League 

I Mentrool Toronto New York 

W.5.L-3, T-l 1-3 7-1. 2.4 

Pis II 

2. DofroH Boston Chicago 

W-5. L-2. T-0 5-3 2-4 

Pts. 10 

3. Now Vorfc 
W-l, L-3, T-0 
Pts 8 

4. Toronto Montreal 

W-l,L-2.T-3 3-1 3-3 

PIS 5 

5. Boston Detroit Toronto 

W.1.L-3.T.3 3-5 3-3 

Pts.: 5 

6. Oikogo Detroit 

W-l.l.4,T-l 4-2 

Pis. 3 

HORSE RACING 

6ANTA: $28,825 Correction Handicap (first section). 6 L, 
byK length, Ini IZ', Jamaica. N.Y.AngetValeruuelaup. 
GOOD CALL. $28,325 Correction Handicap (second sec- 
tion), 61. by M length, In 1:13. Jamaica. N Y. Doug Dodson 

pil BULLY; $24,050 Princeton Handicap. 6 I.. by IK 
lengths. In 1 .12?], Garden Stale Pk., Camden. N.J. Willie 
Haiiack up 

TRENTONIAN' $16,550 San Bruno Slakes. 1 m., 70 yds.. 
by IK lenglhs, in l:4|)i|, Tanforan. San Bruno. Calit.. 
Ralph Neves up 

LOVELY WAVE $15,070 Oerk Secret Handicap, IH m.. by 
a nKk, in 2 I8> ,, Balmont Pk., N.Y. Ray Broussard up. 


Toronto 30- Montreal 24 
Winnipeg 18- Bril. 
ColumDia 0 

HANDBALL 

GENE VOLGARINO. Waterloo. Iowa, ovar Dick Lingdon. 
21-15. 21-14, Midwest roundup singles. Omaha. 

JACK GORDON and LES SHUMATE. Denver, over Ed 
Bebieh end Leo Storm. 21-16. 16-21, 2M8, Midwest 
foundup doubles Omaha. 


SOCCER 

Ametiran League 

Bcookhallan 9- Trenton Americans I 
Brooklyn Hispanos 2- Newark Portuguese 1 
Hakoan 4 BMlimore Rockets 2 
Philadelphia Uhriks 5 N.Y Americans 1 
STEEPLECHASE 

KING COMMANDER $16,325 Temple Gwelhmey. about 
2K m.. byH length, m4 BeIntonI Pk.. N.Y. Pat Smith- 

ANCE^/fOR $11,400 N.Y. Turt Writers Cup. about 2 m.. 
by IV) lenglhs, in 3.44*], Belmont Pk.. H.Y. frank Oooliey 
Adams up. 

COIT $1,200 Monmoulh County Gold Cup, 2 m., by 2K 
lengths, in 4:06. Red Bank. N.J Kenneth Field up. 
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COMING EVENTS 


TV • NETWORK RADIO; All TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 


FRIDAY. OCTOBER 29 
Boxing 

• Vince Martinez vs. Carmine Fiore, welterweights. 

• Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Grand Natl. Grouse Championship trials. Marien- 
ville. Pa. 

Football 

Detroit VS. Marquette, Detroit (N). 

Geo. Washington vs. Richmond. Washington. D.C. 
(N). 

Miami vs. Fordham, Miami, Fla. (N). 

Harn«»« Rocing 

Los Angeles Trot. $10,000, free-for-all. Holly- 
wood Pk., Calif. 

Hockoy 

Cleveland Barons vs. Providence Reds, Cleveland. 

Grand Nall. Exposition, Cow Palace. San Fran- 
cisco. 

Tropthooling 

Greenbriar Open Invitational, White Sulphur 
Springs. W. Va. 

SATURDAY. OCTOBER 30 
Bavkofball 

BatUmore Butlels vs. Syracuse Nalionals, Balti- 
more. 

Milwaukee Hawks vs. Fort Wayne Pistons. Mil- 
waukee. 

N.Y. Knicksvs. Minneapolis Lakers. New York. 

• Rochester Royals vs. Boston Celtics, Rochester. 
(NBC— following football game). 

Dog« 

German Short Hair Natl. Championships, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Army vs. Virginia. West Point. N.Y, 

Boston College vs. Xavier, Boston. 

Boston U. vs. Bucknell. Boston. 

Columbia vs. Cornell. New York. 

Harvard vs. Ohio U.. Cambridge. Mass. 

Lehigh vs. Brown. Bethlehem. Pa. 

Muhlenberg vs. Delaware. Allentown. Pa. 

• Navy vs. Notre Dame. Baltimore. 1;4S p.m. 
Mutual. (NBC). 

• Pennsylvania vs. Penn State, Philadelphia. 1:55 
p.m, (ABC). Men to watch: Penn's Neil Hyland 
(42). Penn State s Lenny Moore (42). 

Princeton vs. Colgate, Princeton. N,J. 

Rutgers vs. Temple, New Brunswick. N.J. 
Syracuse vs. Holy Cross. Syracuse. N.Y. 

W. Virginia vs. Pittsburgh. Morgantown, W. Va. 
Yale vs. Dartmouth. New Haven. Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Alabama vs. Georgia, Birmingham. Ala. 

Auburn vs. Tulane, Mobile. Ala. 

Duke vs. Georgia Tech. Durham. N.C. 

Florida vs. Miss. State Gainesville, Fla. 

Kentucky vs. Villanova, Lexington. Ky. 

L.S.U. vs. Mississippi, Baton Rouge. La. (N). 

N. Carolina State vs. Furman. Raleigh, N.C. (N). 
Rice vs. Vanderbilt, Houston. Tex. 

S. Carolina vs. Maryland, Columbia. S.C. 
Tennessee vs. N. Carolina, Knoxville. Tenn, 
Texas vs. S.M.U.. Austin, Tex. 

Texas A. & M. vs. Arkansas, College Station. Tex. 
(N). 

T. C.U. VS. Baylor. Fort Worth, Tex. 

V.M.l. vs. Florida Stale, Lynchburg, Va. 

Virginia Tech vs. Wm, & Mary, Blacksburg, Va. 
WEST 

Cincinnati vs. Coll, of Pac., Cincinnati. 

Iowa vs. Wisconsin. Iowa City. la. 


October 29 through November 4 

Iowa State vs. Drake. Ames. la. 

Kansas State vs. Kansas. Manhattan. Kan. 

Michigan vs. Indiana. Ann Arbor. Mich. 

• Minnesota vs. Michigan State. Minneapolis, 
2:15 p.m. (ABC). 

Nebraska vs. Missouri. Lincoln, Neb- 
Northwestern vs. Ohio Slate, Evanston, III. 

Purdue vs. Illinois. Lafayette, Ind. 

Tulsa vs. Oklahoma A. & M., Tulsa, Okla. 

Wichita vs, Houston. Wichita. Kan. 

FAR WEST 

California vs. U.C.L.A.. Berkeley, Calif. 

Colorado vs. Oklahoma. Boulder. Colo. 

Colorado A. & M. vs. Montana. Ft. Collins. Colo. 

S. California vs. Oregon State. Los Angeles. 
Stanford vs. Wash. State. Palo Alto. Calif. 

Utah vs. Idaho. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Washington vs. Oregon, Seattle. 

(Professionals) 

Natl. Football League 

• Philadelphia Eagles vs. Green Bay Packers. 
Philadelphia, 8 p.m. (Du Mont-). 

Canadian League 

• Montreal Alouettes v$. Toronto Argonauts, 
Montreal, 1:45 p.m, (NBC). 

Ottawa Rough Riders vs. Hamilton Tiger-Cats, 
Ottawa. 

Hockvy 

Natl. Hockey League 

Detroit Red Wings vs. Boston Bruins. Detrcil. 
Montreal Canadians vs. Chicago Black Hawks, 
Montreal. 

Toronto Maple Leafs vs. N.Y, Rangers, Toronto. 
American Hockey League 
Cleveland Barons vs. Buffalo Bisons. Cleveland. 
Pittsburgh Hornets vs. Providence Reds, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Springfield Indians vs. Hershey Bears, Spring- 
field. Mass. 

Horta Racing 

• The Garden Stale. $239,965.1 I i6m.. 2-yr.'0lds, 
Garden Stale Pk.. Camden, N.J., 4 p.m. (CBS), 
World’s richest race. 

Tanforan Handicap. $35.000. 1 1, 8 m., 3-yr.-olds 
up, Tanforan. San Bruno. Calif. 

Firenze Handicap, $30,000, 1 1 8 m., 3-yr.-old$ 
up. jamaica. N.Y. 

Laurel Sprint Handicap, $15,000. 6 f., 3-yr.-olds 
up. Laurel. Md. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 31 
Aula Racing 

NASCAR Natl. ModiOed championship. Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Batkalboll 

Fort Wayne Pistons vs. Boston Celtics. Fort 
Wayne. Ind. 

Philadelphia Warriors vs. Baltimore Bullets. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Syracuse Nationals vs. Minneapolis Lakers. Sy- 
racuse, N.Y. 

Foolball 

• Chicago Cardinals vs. Pittsburgh Steelers. Chi- 
cago. 2 p.m. (ABC— local blackout; Du Mont*). 

• Cleveland Browns vs. N.Y. Giants, Cleveland, 
2 p.m. (Du Monl’i, 

• Los Angeles Rams vs. Detroit Lions, Los Angeles, 

5 p.m. (Du Mont*). 

San Francisco 49ers vs. Chicago Bears. San 
Francisco. 

0 Washington Redskins vs. Baltimore Colts. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 2:00 p.m. (Du Mont*). 

Hockty 

Natl. Hockey League 

N.Y. Rangers vs. Chicago Black Hawks, New 
York. 

a 

totol TV lilting 


American Hockey League 

Buttato Bisons vs. Springfield Indians, Buffalo, 

N.Y. 

Providence Reds vs. Hershey Bears. Providence. 
R.l. 

Hurling 

New York vs. County Cork All-Ireland champions, 
Polo Grounds. N,Y. 

Sailing 

Fourth Annual Skipper Invitation Race. Chesa- 
peake Bay. Annapolis. Md. 

Track and Field 

Natl. AAU 25-kilo. walk. Buffalo. N.Y. 

MONDAY. NOVEMBER t 

• Frankie Ryff vs. Henry Davis, lightweights, East- 
ern Pkwy, Brooklyn. N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. 
(ABC). 

• Moses Ward vs. Bobby Jones, middleweights, St. 
Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2 
Botkelball 

Milwaukee Hawks vs. N.Y. Knicks, Milwaukee. 

Dogs 

American Field Quail Futurity, Carbondale. III. 
Her$e» 

Natl. Horse Show opens. Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. 

Horse Racing 

Melbourne Cup. $30,000 2 m.. all ages. Fleming- 
ton track, Melbourne. Australia's biggest turf 
race. 

Frizelte Stakes, $30,000, 1 1 16 m., 2-yr.-oid 
fillies, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Quaker City Handicap. $25.000. 1 1 8 m.. 3-yr.- 
olds up. Garden State Pk.. Camden, N.J. 

WEDNESDAY. NOVEMBER 3 
Botkeiboll 

Baltimore Bullets vs. Minneapolis Lakers. Balti- 
more. 

Boxing 

# Bobo Olson vs. Garth Panter, middleweights 
(non-title), Memorial Auditorium. Richmond, 
Calif. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (CBS), 

Pegs 

Open All-Ages Stake. Carbondale, III. 

H«ck«y 

Natl. Hockey League 

Toronto Maple Leafs vs. Detroit Red Wings. 
Toronto. 

American Hockey League 

Buffalo Bisons vs. Springfield Indians. Buffalo, 

N.Y. 

Cleveland Barons vs. Hershey Bears, Cleveland. 

Hert* Rocing 

Washington, D.C. Inti.. $65,000, VA m.. 3-yr.-old$ 
up. Laurel, Md. Queen Elizabeth's Landau 
among entries. 

THURSDAY. NOVEMBER 4 
Oolf 

PGA Southeastern Open. Savannah. Ga. 

Hockey 

Natl. Hockey League 

Boston Bruins vs. Detroit Red Wings. Boston. 
Chicago Black Hawks vs. N.Y. Rangers, Chicago. 
American Hockey League 
Hershey Bears vs. Cleveland Barons. Hershey. Pa. 

Herie Racing 

Pimlico Breeders’ Stakes, $7,500, 6 f.. 2-yr.- 
olds. Pimlico. Baltimore. 
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when YOU buy a new honne 
the odds are in your favor that 




FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 



SO - season opened (or opens) ; SC - 
season closed (or doses); SV» season 
varies by district or water. 

C-dear water ; D- water ditty or 
roily; M- water muddy. 

N«waterat normal height; SH« 
slightly Ngh; H>>high; TH^very 
high; L-low; R«rising; F«falling. 
WTSO-water temperature 50°. 
FG-fi$hing good; FF*(i$hing fair; 
FP - fishing poor. OG « outlook 
good; OP>outlook poor. 


A digest of last>miniite reports from fishermen and other unreliable sources 
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house + home 

the greatest tnlluertce in homebuilding 

MtlON • CONSTRUCTION • EINANa • lAlIt • MOOtRNIZATION 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 


MUSKELLUNGE: s’BW YORK: Our St. Lsw> 
rpfire spy says hrnitdbilUi and Idack ducks nre 
ahundsnl and musky fi.shcrmpn trolling within 
gunshot of rivpr blinds risk skinsful of G's as 
iratp gunners complain boats keep ducks from 
decoying. 

MtCHlKAN: Lake St. Clair muskies willing to 
hit fast'trulWd spoon but not able as anglers 
turn to hunting; one 2.'i-poundpr reported last 
week. 

WISCONSIN'; After dip to low twenties last week 
weather is fair and OF through next week in 
northern Wisconsin waters (but he*men who 
braved cold s[K»ll said fishing was best of year 
despite discomfort) ; very slow action in F^agle 
River and Rhinelander areas, but scattered fish 
taking imitation-sucker plugs, mostly at dusk. 


MACKEREL: FLORIDA: Miami bridge fisher- 
men are getting good action in Bear Cut and 
other Rickenbacker Causeway spots. Palm 
Beach piers getting big play as 2- to 4-pound- 
ers smack jig-and-strip lures, with an occasion- 
al small kingfish joining the fun. 


WALLEYED PIKE: PENNSYLVANIA: French 
Creek at (^ambriilge Springs SH, F, C, OC as 
night fishermen score with minnows. 
MINNESOTA: F(J at Pelican Lake near Brain- 
erd. also at Leech Lake (south and southeast 
shores) and Lake Winnibigoshish (all over). 
Lower shores of Lake of the Woods producing 
fine walleyes in t- to 6-i>ound clas-s, and OC. 
ONTARIO: F. J. Tram of Toronto hoisted 11- 
pound 5-ounce walleye from Madawaska River 
near Bancroft last week; Sturgeon Falla area of 
Lake Nipiasing reports PC with minnows most 
productive. 


BLACK BASS: MIssoi'Ri: Tapper Gasconade 
River producing fastest fishing in years follow- 
ing rains, and OG next week also in Current 
River (but nights are too cool for long float 
trips). 

MINNESOTA: Alexandria area lakes Miltuna. 
Chippewa. Ida. Carlos and Mary caught fire 
last week and should still be sizzling by the 
time you get there (or try Osakis Lake just 
east of Alexandria). 

TENNR.SSEE: Sudden cold spell killed Center Hill 
shad-minnows, reducing top-water action: OP 
in most stale waters. 

oreoon; W'illametle River H, I). FP, OP un- 
less no more rain. 

PENNSYLVANIA: 0(i throughout most bass wa- 
ters of state as Hazel-high streams return to 
normal but with algae and even fallen leaves 
washed away and fish in fine fettle. 

a 

SNOOK: FLORIDA: 0<> in Shark River and Ten 


Thousand Islands areas, with most fish in 3> 
pound class but some to 12. 


TROUT: coLORAno; Gunnison River (Gunni- 
son area) I- (’. FF with eggs and worms, dry 
flies at midday. OF if weather holds; Tomichi, 
Ea.s( and Cebolla streams VL, FG with flies, 
FF with bait; Granby Reservoir (Granby area) 
good for trolling. OfJ unless weather wors- 
ens: South Platte River (Shawnee area) I,, 
C. FP. OP. 

IDAHO: Salmon River and tribs slacking olT but 
Snake still good in Ashton area for flies and 
bait: late afternoon Ashing is best. I^t River 
watershed still prortucingbut high -country lakes 
on la.Ht legs. 

CALIFORNIA: Try Topaz Lake (part in Calif., 
part in Nev.) for mixed bag of big rainbows and 
Canada geese (a big flock wels there la.sl Sun- 
day): trout SC Oct. 31 and best bets for last 
weekend are I’pper Owens. Hot Creek, Upper 
Truckee in northern area. Feather and Ameri- 
can rivers. Ponner and Webber lakes. 

BRITISH COLfMBiA: Some fine creels reported 
from Campbell. Mohun. Shawnigan and other 
Vancouver Island lakes: most rivers M but Fj 
FF most island and mainland streams but ex- 
cellent on Fraser River bars. 


BLUEFISH: marrachi'settr: Blues thinning 
out around Cape Cod and Martha’s Vineyard 
as schools move south. 

FLORIDA: After periodic rampages off .Miami 
Beach, blues are invading Hiscayne Ray; best 
sports are in southern part, Most east coast 
areas report in-and-out action with occasional 
re<l-hot flurries as choppers cha.se bait onto 
beaches. 


STRIPED BASS: OKEUO.N: Coos Bay agent 
reports FG in isthmus slough, best bait pil- 
chard; shore ca.sters taking fish but boats doing 
better despite rough water; OG for bait-flahing 
but fly-casters calling it quits. 

RHODE ISLAND; In three hours three men in 
boat off Charlestown beachway between Wes- 
terly and Kingston boated bass weighing 58, 
54. 52. 45, 43. 4dand 30 pounds last week. (You 
should have been here.) 

CALIFORNIA; Winds slowed fishing last wewk as 
migration into delta nears peak, with most fish 
in 10-pound class (but Bethel Harbor reports 
lunkers to 39 pounds). OG for easy limits until 
mid-November cold weather, with trollers pick- 
ing up a few bonus Chinooks. 


BONEFISH: FLORIDA: Clearing weather should 
bring bonefish and bone fishermen hack to Keys 
flats; OF for fly-flingers and spinfishers. 
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UNDER 21 

TRAPPING IS STILL 
WHAT IT USED TO BE 

More so, in fact— Daniel Boone might be surprised to know 
how much his ancient skill is worth in speedy cash now adays 

by DUANE DECKER 



THE MUSKRAT: HARD TO SPOT BUT EASY TO CATCH 


A very odd fact about the cold- 
wealher sport of trapping the 
muskrat and other furry animals is 
that since the days of Daniel Boone, 
the original Babe Ruth of the business, 
it has remained almost unchanged. The 
sport of trapping has, in fact, scarcely 
changed for at least a thousand years 
—with one single exception. Some- 
body, and nobody knows exactly who 
it wa.s, came up with the steel trap. 
Otherwise the trapping world has stood 
still— except, of course, that things like 
sea.sons and licenses have been invent- 
ed and must be observed. 

The reason is that good trapping is 
mostly a matter of oulthinking the 
animals born with fur coat.s, none of 
whom have ever been caught carrying 
Fhi Beta Kappa keys. It’s a very 
cheap, very ea.sy business to enter. It 
costs a young trapper anywhere from 
35ti to a couple of bucks for a trap, 
that’s all. The mu.skrat is the bread- 
and-butter prize. The mink is pretty 
special. 

Beginners at trapping frequently 
pick up $.50 to $100 in a matter of a few 
weeks preceding ('hristmas, if they’re 
lucky enough to live near marshlands 
where dining on grass is the big at- 
traction to the trapper’s quarry. The 
tough part is that you have to get 
up early in the morning. Also you 
should check the traps again right 
after school lets out. 

SEVEN MtLLION MUSKRAT 

If you decide to go in for muskrat 
trapping, you won’t get paid much 
more than two dollars per, even in a 
year when the market price is healthy. 
But this year, somewhere upward of 
seven million muskrat will be de-furred 
if things go along as usual. Anyone who 
wants to will be able to collect some of 
the vast loot paid for them and other 
small animats born w’ith natural fur 
coats. 

The first thing to do is find a marsh 
or a stream— places where the mu.skrat 
ramble. You can easily check to find 
out where muskrat have burrowed in- 
den holes in the bank, partially under 


water, tell the story. 

Check farther and 
see which holes have 
been burrowed into 
lately. In this case, 

’’lately” is a very 
important word. 

Now you set your trap on the in.side 
of the hole. Make sure it ’s placed solid- 
ly and is below the water level. Also 
make sure there’s enough room for the 
muskrat to paddle his way right into it. 

Then stake the chain, attached to 
the trap, as far away as y«)U can. When 
the muskrat makes his final mistake, 
he'll drown very quickly. 

Going after mink is a different mat- 
ter. There's a young mastermind of the 
mink in the Caiskill Mountains of 
New York Stale named Asa William 
Sprague. Probably because his family 
has a 100-acre farm he picked up a lot 
of firsthand information about the 
mink. He learned quite soon in his trap- 
ping career that the mink is a sucker on 
the subject of curiosity. The mink has 
to explore everything and find out 
what’s going on. 

For this reason Asa builds a sort of 


OUT OF CHARACTER 



JUMPING JACK 

He hurtled into headlines as a 23- 
foot broad jumper at U.C.L.A. But 
his greatest distinction came when 
he broke the color line in big-league 
ba.seball. Still helping the Brooklyn 
Dodgers with potent bat and skilled 
glove is: 

uosuiqo}! iXifivf 


tunnel of rocks in a stream. (He uses 
gloves when building it to leave no 
sign of human scent. t A day comes 
soon when the nosy mink has to find 
out what’s going on in there. He goes 
through the tunnel, discovers nothing 
at all except that the place seems to 
be safe enough. Then, a few days 
later, when the mink is used to it as 
a place to stop in for kicks, Asa sets a 
trap in this ’’cubby,” as it’s called by 
trappers. Next day he picks up his 
mink. 

A SHORT FERRY RIDE 

It isn’t just the country folk who 
earn Christmas money at trapping. 
Staten Island, a short ferry ride from 
Manhattan, has fine trapping marshes. 

guy named Bill Schultheis Jr. is now 
at St. Peter’s Collegein Jersey City with 
the help of some of the money he made 
for years trapping mostly muskrat al- 
most within sight of the Statue of 
Liberty. 

The muskrat is far ahead in popular- 
ity in the commercial markets, accord- 
ing to the American Fur Merchants 
Association of New York. After him 
comes the raccoon, then opossum and 
in the clean-up slot of the batting order 
is the mink. Skunk and fox follow, but 
not loo closely. 

Anyone who wants to go into trap- 
ping, starting from scratch, will do 
himself no harm reading a book caller! 
simply, "Trapping.” It was written by 
Harold McCracken and Harry Van 
Cleve, two genuine experts {publisher: 
A. S. Barnes & Co.). 

Not that you can’t go right out, 
set traps (always making sure about 
regulations) and get .something. The 
chances are you can— but not very 
often. Animals can be much smarter 
than you think. And people, sometimes, 
dumber. 
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JOSEPHINE ABERCROMBIE COK<)>(Ufd 


her private office, equipped with bar, 
shower, chaise longue and a blaze of 
silver cups and blue ribbons, brooding 
over bloodlines and naming horses, a 
form of occupational therapy she finds 
very relaxing. 

Down the road apiece is her cos ered 
show ring, the only privately owned 
one in the country, plus an arena, 
grandstand and nine barns with superb 
facilities for housing the oOO exhibitors 
who turn up annually for her June 
liorse show. The proceeds from the 
show, whose fame extends well beyond 
the borders of Texas, go to the Texas 
Children’s Foundation, which has used 
t hem to erect a handsome 200-bed hos- 
pital which Jo shows all visitors. After 
last year’s show she gave a party for 
1,500 at Houston’s Shamrock Hotel, 
and the guest list included Hedy La- 
marr, Jack Benny and a small boy who 
had written her declaring his undying 
alTeoiion after seeing her perform at 
Madison Square Garden. 

Mr. Abercrombie shares his daugh- 
ter’s reigning pa.s.sion for horses, hut 
Mrs. Abercrombie can take or— pref- 
eral)ly — leave them alone. ,\t horse 
shows she spends most of her time pac- 
ing up and down the corridors until her 
husband .sends word that her daughter 
has once again successfully avoided 
breaking her patrician neck. 

“THE MOST FANTASTIC DIOR" 

Although Jo seldom mentions horses 
to nonaficionados, she is apt to use 
them constantly as a frame of refer- 
ence. The other day a friend inquired 
how’ a shopping expedition had turned 
out. “Marvelous,” she said happily. “I 
found the most fantastic Dior— a per- 
fect match for Parading Lady!” (Pa- 
rading Lady, one of her champion har- 
ness mares, is a brilliant chestnut with 


three white legs and a flaxen mane and 
tail. Everything clear now?) 

Another time, in an effort to recall a 
couple to a mutual friend, she said, 
“You know, they're from Cleveland 
and they own that marvelous three- 
gaited gelding,” and she was recently 
overheard describing a new painting to 
a dinner partner: “It's an oil of a stal- 
lion called Ferry. I’ll think of the art- 
ist's name in a minute.” 

Her enthusiasm for the animal king- 
dom has ranged, at one time or an- 
other, from guin«'a pigs through wild 
V)oars, but at the moment she is down 
to 18 saddle horses and two Weimar- 
aners with gentian-blue eyes, the only 
sign of narcissism she displays. She 
brought them back from Germany, and 
they both sleep in her 8 x 8, or Texas- 
sized, bed. “The dogs love it,” she 
said defensively, “Weimaraners can 
be pretty vicious if they don't feel se- 
cure.” 

She makes it a policy never to men- 
tion horses on dates, but eventually 
hopes to settle on a permanent young 
man who can tel! a forelock from a fet- 
lock. She has been married twice (the 
first was a home-town Houston boy 
and the second was a South American ; 
of this period, however, one can find 
out about as much from ParadingLady 
as from Miss Abercrombie). 

"Someday 1 want to meet a man 
who likes me, horses, farming and trav- 
el in that order," she said on the way 
hack to town in a convertible Cadillac 
which she had carefully explained she 
had borrowed from a friend. “Sort of a 
town-and-country type. Guess that 
doesn't make me very different from 
anyone else, does it?” 

This consuming pas.sion to be like 
everyone else occasionally lakes exag- 
gerated forms. Jo is always out of cig- 





arettes and or money, a combination 
of lacks seldom experienced by the 
medium-income group. When a friend 
met her at the airport last week, .Jo 
greett'd her in obvious relief. "I don’t 
know what I would have done if you 
weren’t here,” .she said gratefully. *T’m 
fresh out of cigarettes and I don’t have 
a dime to call you.” 

Becau.se she hates to be con.spicuous 
—a lost cause— she tips very modestly, 
but has been known to scour the town 
for a pot of out-of-seasoii violets upon 
hearing a maid mention they were her 
favorite flower. She is such a helpful 
house guest that weeken{l hostesses 
with servant problems compete for her 
trade. On a recent Connecticut Sunday 
she broke an inexpensive milk-glass 
mug in the act of preparing her own 
breakfast, spent tlie following Monday 
ferreting around town for its facsimile. 
(She finally found it at 4-.:l5 p.m. <lown 
on N’ew York’s Orcharfl Street.) 

She loves bargains and constantly 
urges her friends to visit marvelous 
basement shops she is always <liscover- 
ing. L'pon being complimented on a 
gown she wore to a recent cocktail 
party under a four-foot sable stole, she 
beamed. “It was $89. 9-5 in the most 
fantastic little shop,” she said happily. 
“Pll take you there tomorrow. They 
have lots more.” 

WHITE GLOVES AND CHOCOLATE 

She hutes stuffed shirts, fish and 
hats, in that order, although she re- 
cently commissioned Mr. John to de- 
sign her "a hat that wouldn’t scare a 
horse,” was .so well satisfied that she 
bought six exactly alike. She likes 
white gloves, chocolate in any form 
and hamburgers. "I love your apart- 
ment,” she said recently to Betty Betz, 
a friend with whom she often stays 
in Xew York. "It's so convenient to 
Harry Winston 'a local diamond mer- 
cliant) and Hamburg Heaven,” 

Miss Aliercrombie’s major ambition 
at the moment is to get into the win- 
ner’s circle at Belmont at the same 
time one of her horses <loes. 

"When Roman Patrol won recent- 
ly,” she said, heading onto the Tri- 
borough bridge, “1 was .so excited I 
couldn’t find niy way down to the win- 
ner’s circle, and by the time I got there 
tliey were announcing the ne.xt race. 
But I’ll make it yet,” she said firmly, 
expertly sideswipiug a truck, whose 
driver honked at her appreciatively. 
She grinned suddenly, like a small 
child. “Maybe that’s what Mother 
means: girls who burn their candles at 
both ends have trouble locating the 
winner’s circle.” 
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BOWLING 

fe 

NOT DEAD YET 

: “ 

Far from being seriously ill, Mort 


Lindsey is heading for new records 



MORT LINDSEY 


by VICTOR 

Stamford, Conn. 

I N’ mid-September the word spread 
from alley to alley wherever the ma- 
jor leaguers rolled: Mort Lindsey was 
gravely ill. His spectacular bowling ca- 
reer, spanning more than half a cen- 
tury, seemed about to end. But two 
weeks later Mort was back at the lanes 
practicing for his 44th appearance in 
the annual American Bowling Congress 
championships. He hopes to set anoth- 
er record this year at Fort Wayne. 

"I guess the report about my illness 
was my fault,” Lindsey said a few days 
ago, as he piled three heavy morocco- 
bound scrapbooks on his table at the 
Roger Smith Hotel here. “I went to 
the hospital for a checkup and in be- 
tween playing gin rummy with my 
nurse I telephoned some old friends. 
The harder I tried to convince them I 
was O.K., the more certain they be- 
came that I had one foot in the grave.” 

The old-timers should have known 
better. They should have remembered 
his 20-game match against Jimmy 
Smith, then U.S. champion, in 1922 at 
Dwyer’s lanes in New York. Going 
into the final game Lindsey was 88 pins 
behind. Everyone considered the con- 
test over. But M ort came through with 
299 to win by 11 pins. 

Then there was his sensational duel 
in 1929 with the late Billy Knox, first 
man to roll 300 in the A.B.C. More 
than $5,000 was wagered on the 60- 
game, home-and-home event. In the 
la.st frame of the 60th game at Knox’s 
alleys in Philadelphia, Lindsey needed 
three strikes for victory. He got them 
with three pocket hits. 

A GREAT MONEY BOWLER 

In country-wide tours, taking on 
most of the nation’s best at their home 
lanes, Lindsey became known as one 
of the greatest money bowlers of all 
time. As late as 1952, shortly after his 
64th birthday, he came from behind 
to win $1,500 in the Bnwlers Journal 
Sweepstakes. 

Such a man, the old-timers should 
have realized, would not quit as long as 
he had a chance to attain his supreme 
ambition: the highest lifetime pin to- 


KALMAN 


tal in A.B.C. history. He is currently 
in fifth place, although his 194 average 
for 43 tournaments is by far the best 
among the four-decade men. In first 
place is Harry Steers, 74, of Elmhurst, 
III., who has bowled in 49 A.B.C. 's. 

To beat Steers’s total of 82,672 pins 
(188 average) Lindsey, who has rolled 
up 71,1:55 pins, would have to compete 
at least six more years. He will be 66 in 
December, but this night at the Roger 
Smith, his large, oval face beaming as 
he relived some of the great moments 
of the past, he felt confident that “the 
odds against me aren’t too big.” He 
had rolled 213-570 in his league the 
night before in Chester, N.Y. 

“THE LINDSEY STORY" 

"It’s all here,” Mort said, indicating 
time-yellowed clippings, score sheets 
and other memorabilia in the scrap- 
books he has maintained since 1900, 
“the entire story of my life.” 

Well, of “the Lindsey story” 
was there. How, in 1911, he and 
George Kelsey rolled a 12-hour mara- 
thon in bathing suits in New Haven. 
Mort spotted Kelsey 550 pins and won 
by five. . . . How in 1912 he captured 
the National Bowling As.sociation all- 


events with a world record 2,031 that 
stood for many years . . . led Bruns- 
wick to the A.B.C. team title ... re- 
peated in 1914 with the New Haven 
quintet . . . won the A.B.C. all-events 
in 1919 . . . and so on through election 
to the Hall of Fame in 1941. 

But there is more to the story than 
the scrapbooks tell. There was, for in- 
stance, Joe Porto, Lindsey’s teammate 
and friend for 25 years. When Porto 
died in 1942, Mort sent a floral wreath 
in the shape of an alley, with a ball 
heading for the strike pocket. 

There was Esther Dugan Lindsey, 
who married Mort in 1915. Perhaps 
she did not match her husband’s en- 
thusiasm for the sport, but she proved 
a great asset to his career in the bowl- 
ing establishment he operated in Stam- 
ford for 19 years. When she died here 
of a heart attack on March 23, 1947, 
Lindsey was competing in the U.S. 
team championships in Detroit. 

And there was wealthy Mrs. Minnie 
Lindsey of New York, Mort’s mother, 
who tried desperately to keep him 
away from the alleys when he was a 
boy. When he won the 86th Street 
Y.M.C.A. title at the age of 14, she 
consoled herself with the thought that 
some day he would be a great doctor, 
lawyer or financier. 

In 1951, while rolling in the .\.B.C. 
in St. Paul, Lindsey was handed a 
package containing a pair of tiny, 
gilded, five-buttoned shoes. A tag on 
one of them conveyed the message: 
“I am sending you these shoes for the 
A.B.C. tournament because they are 
the first shoes you struck out in.” 
Minnie Lindsey had finally resigned 
herself to the fact that bowling was 
her son’s life. 


ANNIVERSARY 



WHEN BOOTH GOT ALL THE BOOLAS 


Little Albie Booth led Yale to a 
spectacular upset of Army 2 .y years 
ago thi.s week. With .Army ahead 
13 0 in the second quarter, the 140- 
pound whirligig entered the game. 
He dodged here, scampered there 


and sped down the field for three 
touchdowns. He kicked the extra 
points too {ahiire riyht]. By the 
third quarter .Army was routed and 
Albie had become a Yale immor- 
tal. Final score: Yale 21, Army 13. 
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SECOND MEETING between the 1908 Olympic marathon runners, 
Johnny Hayefi {above, right) and the moustached Italian, Dorando, was a 
professional race, held in Madison Square Garden, N.Y. Here, Tammany 
leader Richard Croker stands between the runners, about to start (he race. 



SIO.OOO MARATHON DERBY, held at the Polo Grounds, N.Y. April 3, 
1909, lured world’s top marathoners. Above, at the start: Shrubb, of Eng- 
land (left), Dorando, Henri St. Yves of France, the winner of the $5,000 
first prize, and the Americans Longboat, Hayes, Maloney. 



YESTERDAY 



Marathoners Hayes and Dorando of 
the 1908 Olympics turned pro, ran 
a series of races and started a fad 
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SPORTS tLLUSTRATED 



DRAMATIC FINISH in the 1908 London Olympic Games caused an uproar 
when the Italian Dorando collapsed as he entered the stadium, was picked up and 
half carried across the finish line (above) by unthinking officials. 


T he most spectacular scene in Olym- 
pic Games history took placein Lon- 
don, 1908, when the Italian, Dorando, 
leading the marathon with a lap of 
the stadium track to go, collapsed be- 
fore 70,000 astonished people. For 
nearly three hours the runners had 
struggled over the 26-mile, 385-yard 
course from Windsor Castle to the sta- 
dium. Thousands of spectators lining 
the entire course since dawn had seen 
the field dwindle from 75 to 27 and the 
lead change hands several times, final- 
ly to be gained by Dorando, almost 
within sight of the stadium. 

It was Dorando who first came into 
view. A half minute behind trotted 
Johnny Hayes, 20-year-old American, 
who was not yet in sight as the Italian, 


to the horror of the crowd, staggered 
in the wrong direction, then fell on his 
face. Frantic officials rushed to him, put 
him on his feet and dragged him, half 
unconscious, across the finish line. 
Hayes breezed home, the official win- 
ner because of Dorando’s automatic 
disqualification. Later the Italian was 
consoled by receiving a special gold 
trophy, awarded by Queen Alexandra. 

This did not settle the question, 
however, that track fans wanted an- 
swered: Who was the better man? The 
runners were persuaded to turn pro 
and run for a share of the gate in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden where, 
on Nov. 25, 1908, they met over the 
marathon distance before a packed 
house of Italian and Irish-American 


partisans. Hayes dogged the little Ital- 
ian all the way, was never more than a 
few steps behind but could not pa.ss 
him, losing by a scant 60 yards. 

Hayes supporters, still unconvinced, 
insisted on another chance. The third 
meeting was staged in the Garden 
(March 15, 1909) and Dorando lapped 
the weary Hayes fiv'e times. 

The Hayes-Dorando rivalry started 
a marathon craze in America which 
reached its peak on April 3, 1909, when 
a picked field of the world’s foremost 
distance men met at the Polo Grounds, 
N.Y., in the $10,000 Marathon Derby. 
In this race, viewed by 30,000 people, 
Dorando finished second but again 
showed his heels to Johnny Hayes who 
was, as usual, right behind him. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


DIRTV FOOTBALL 

Sirs: 

Otto Graham's article in SI, Oct. 11 
should be read by everyone connected 
with the game of football. My opinion 
of Mr. Graham as a football player ha.s 
always been the highest. 1 am happy to 
.say that my opinion of him as a man now 
matches that of him as a player of a great 
sport. . . . 

Just the other night I witnessed exactly 
the kind of dirty football of which he spoke. 
It was in a game between the Pittsburgh 
Steelers and Washington Redskins, and I 
was very disapiKiinted to see the act com- 
mitted by an ex-AIl-.\merican player. I 
hope he reads your e.xcellent article. 

Congratulations on printing an article 
of such outstanding value to so many. 

Robert G. Lakimek 

Pittsburgh 

REFORM FROM WITHIN 

Sirs: 

I hope your Foolhnll In Octling Too 
VicioiiH article by Otto Graham is widely 
read. It is always good to see the im|«*tus 
for reform coming from within. Kootball 
played according to the rules is as much or 
more fun to play than any other game. 
When a player is in danger of being per- 
manently maimed by some hotheaded wild- 
swinging opponent, he is more likely to turn 
to other sports. If the present viciousness 
continues, all skills exiept elbow, fist anil 
knee swinging will disappear from t he game. 
If that’s what is wanted, we might as well 
have a return of the Homan gladiators. 
Coaches with integrity, backed by their 
superiors, can «io more to alleviate thi-s 
viciousne.ss than anyone. Witness Graham's 
story of Buck Shaw and the 49ers refrain- 
ing from obvious opportunities to put 
Graham out of the game. 

Dcane M. Peterson 

Miami 

EXPERT OPINION 

Sirs; 

Otto Graham’s article has done the foot- 
ball world a service. It has brought to the 
attention of all concerneil an unhealthy 
situation which definitely exists. 

Fans and participants have lined up on 
either side of the question Otto advances. 
Tho.se opposed to his article suggest that he 
has taken an opportunity to air jiersonal 
grievances. Knowing Otto Graham person- 
ally, aside from the fact that we have played 
with and again.st each other on many oc- 
casions, 1 feel that he has the true interest- 
of football at heart in hi.s article. He hu' 
boim playing championshij> football long 
enough to know the dilference between 
clean, hard playing and that type of un- 
necessary contact which he describeil. 

Thought-provoking article.s .such as Ot- 
to’s are a big step toward remedying the 
few ills which are still in sports. It is mo.slly 
a mental problem. .All players are physically 
capable of intentionally committing unnec- 
essary fouls which maim others, but fortu- 
nately not all have it in their minds and 
hearts to do so. 

Otto Graham wouldn’t have football 
any other way than rough and tough. He 


has given and taken much of the same. 

As a player, I appreciate his remarks. 

Kylk Rote 

New York 

• Kyle Role, a former Southern Meth- 
odist All-American, now plays halfback 
for Ni^w York's Professional Football 
Giants. — KI). 

REFRESH YOUR MEMORY 

Sirs: 

In one of the .strange coincidences of 
sport, about the time you ran a picture of 
Pop Warner and Jim Thorpe with Mara- 
thoner Louis Tewanima in SI, Sept. 27, 
a search was going on in .Arizona for 
that same Tewanima becau.se of the 
Olympic Games dinner in Now York Octo- 
ber 12th. 

.A Phoenix radio announcer. Bill Close, 
finally located Tewanima in the Hopi vil- 
lage of Shungopovi, some 300 air miles 
northwest of here. Tewanima, who had been 
seconil in the Olympic 10.000 meters in 
both 190S and 1912, had left Carlisle and 
civilization and had lived as a quiet sheep- 
herder in his native re.servation the past 
40 years. 

When the request came to get him to 
New York, we were also trying to find 
Simon Gillis, an Olympic hammer thrower 
from the same teams of I90S ami 1912. . 

Consequently, when the resurrected Red- 
man came through Phoenix this weekend 
on his way to New York, we got Gillis, 
who lives in Phoenix, and Tewanima to- 
gether. Thi.s picture iwhich shows them 
chuckling over Si’s picture which I had 
used to^efresh Gilli.«’ memory on the way 
to the rendezvous! was the result. . . . 

Ben Foote 
Sports Department 
The Phontir Gozelie 

Phoenix. .Ariz. 



SI READERS GILLIS AND TEWANIMA 


SI'S UNLIMITED FACILITIES 

Sirs: 

In Si’s Oct. 11 article. The Hontn Hare 
Their pill/, Mr, Hol>ert N. Bavier Jr. says 
that the Cla.«s .A Scow’s smaller sister, an 
E Scow, won the elap-sed-time prize in the 
“One-of-a-Kind” Series, but he neglects to 
give the name of the E Scow, where she 
came from, or who .sailed her. I have an un- 
suppressible feeling that I might know the 
skipper and the boat, as I have sailwl in 
these boats on Barnegat Bay, New Jersey 
and participated in one of the classs na- 


tional regattas. If SI has any faci]itie.s for 
answering letters such as this, I would ap- 
preciate knowing the name of the .skipiier. 
the name of the boat, where it comes from, 
and, if possible, the complete standings of 
all the boats which participated. 

Edgar P. E. White 

I’rnsjx'ct, Ky. 

• The E Scow, White Heat, built by 
the Melges Boat Works of Zenda, 
Wis,, was .skippered by owner Harry 
Melges. Herewith the complete re- 
sults; 


■BOAT FOR BOAT 
CLASS SKIFFER ••CORRECT CD Tl ME 


5-0-5 

Eric Olsen 

4* 

I* 

Thistle 

H. Boston 

7 

2 

Inter. 14 

J. Carter 

11 

3 

Highlander 

W. S. Cox 

a 

3 

E Scow 

Harrv Melges 

1 

5 

Jolly 

G. O’Day 

10 

6 

Rebel 22 

J. Bludworth 

9 

7 

.A Scow 

W. Grunow 

6 

8 

Raven 

D. Matthews 

3 

9 

S Class 

W. Willcox 

2 

10 

210 

H. Mc.Michael 

8 

1 1 

Lightning 

R, Crane 

i:i 

11 

no 

C. Shields Jr. 

14 

11 

Y-Flyer 

Harry Jones 

17 

14 

C Scow 

C. Lind 

12 

15 

Fly. Dutchman J, Van Voast 

18 

16 

Buccaneer 

.\I. Bludworth 

19 

17 

Snipe 

T. Whittemore 

24 

18 

Wimlmill 

D. Cochran 

20 

19 

Q..A. 17 

J. .Mulfeld 

16 

20 

Catamaran 20 

E. .Mullen 

21 

21 

Dominion 

S. F. Dakin 

22 

22 

Indian 

1. King 

23 

23 

Catamaran 38 

B. Colgate 

15 

•24 

Fireball 

S. Corkery 

25 

25 

K Class 

B. Hutchinson 

26 

26 

M-16 

C. Green 

27 

27 
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ANCHORS AWEIGH 

Sirs: 

I am thoroughly enjoying my S! each 
wc*ek, from cover to cover. I congratulate 
you on your excellent and unique publi- 
cation. 

1 liked The liaudn /'/ii/y On in SI, 0<‘t. 
11, but why did the author omit that fa- 
mous Navy ‘‘.Anchors .Aweigh"? I am tak- 
ing the liberty of telling you a little about 
this classic. 

It was I'omposed in 1906 by Prof. Charles 
.A. Zimmerman, musical director, U.S. Na- 
val .Academy, bandleader of the Naval 
.Ai-ademy band, and was dedicaterl to the 
clas.s of 19U7 'my da.*- . The words were 
written by Captain .A. H. Miles, U.S.N. 

( Ret, . who was then a midshipman in my 
class. . . . 

It was customary in my day at .Annap- 
olis for Prof. Zimmerman to compose a 
march for each class, which made its debut 
at the June Ball — only the members of the 
class were permitted to dance when it wa.s 
first played. Most of the.se class marches 
“died on the vine.” But ‘‘.Anchors Aweigh” 
was outstanding— we turneii it into a long- 
needed football song, took it to Philadel- 
phia for the .Army-Navy game, and to its 
inspiring tune we beat the Army for the 
first time in four years, 
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PAPA'S WINESKIN 


Then came the famous world cruise of 
the Great White Fleet, conceived by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, who ha<i built 
our Navy up. We took “.\nchors .^weiijh” 
around the world with us on this history- 
making cruise— it was ihe favorite march- 
ini: music wherever the men of the fleet 
paraded — Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Auckland, Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. By the time we ha<i circled the 
globe, “Anchors Aweigh” hud become a 
world-wide favorite. We marched to it in 
the inaugural parade of Presideni William 
H. Taft upon our return in 191)9. :tnd it 
has ln*en one of the theme pip<t‘s in all na- 
val parades since. 

Presiilent Franklin I). Roosevelt once 
t<»l(l me that "Anchors Aweigh” was his 
favorite marching song. . . . 

(’\IT\IN N. L. StcfHil-s, rSN iltKT.i 
Baltimore 


WORDS AND MUSIC 


Sirs: 

While reading SI, Oct. II, we noticed in 
the article The iUnidf Piny Ou a .song for 
Georgia Tech, “My Yellow Jacket Girl.” 
The five of us have la-en here a total of six- 
teen years and by some quirk of fate, we 
have missed this tune. Would you be so 
kind as to send us the wonl.s and music 
if possible so that we may -start this itallad 
again on our campus? 

JtMMv Powers ’o5 
Jl I.lAN W \I)E '.'i4 
BouuY Bass '.*)5 
Lyswood Johnson ’.'i.') 

HtKAM MlU.KR ’o') 


.Atlanta 


• “My Yellow Jacket (lirl” is on its way 
to Atlanta with Si’s liesl wislu*s for an 
early revival.— El). 


I GASP IN WONDER 

Sirs; 

Associate Editor Martin Kane is ill in- 
forme<i; in Si’s October llth article en- 
titled The Play On . . . his reference 

(o a song called Georgia Tech's ten<ler ".My 
Yellow .Jacket Girl" makes me gasp in won- 
der, Where did he dig up this thing? 1 have 
never heard of it. though I spj-nt five years 
(1949 to 19.'.4, B.S. and M.S. in electrical 
engineering' at Georgia Tech, During this 
period I was a memlx-r of Georgia Tech’s 
baml, served a.s band captain and .student 
comluctor for two years, playeil with the 
band at all home game.s, various away 
games, and three New Year’s Day games 
(19,)2, 19oJ, 19-)4' and still never have 
heard of a -song called ".1/)/ Ycllinr Jacket 
dirl." 

Inaccurate articles like this one make 
me wonder how many of the other article.s 
in the various issues of SI are intelligently 
written on a factual base. . , . 

E \RL L. 1. tfUER 

Morri.stown, N.J. 


My Yellow Jacket Girl 
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SEC -INTERCOLLCCIATE SONGBOOK" 

• SI is surprised that laiuber look his 
band duties so lightly as to ovcrlotik 
the words, by Daisy Cholas ’dP, and 
music, by brother Nick ’d2, of 'his 
home-grown song ixce cnf). Nick Cho- 
las, now an instructor at the Universi- 
ty of Florida’s School of Archiieclure, 
wrote the song for a football rally and 
it became a popular numluT for games 
and dances. It has, regrettaltly, not 
liecn heard recently. Compo.ser Cholas 
enjoyed it last in 19d<> when played by 
Ted Weem.s’ band in Washington. Cho- 
tas, who someday hopes to write the 
great American light opera, says: “It 
was a nice, pretty song, but I never got 
anything out of it.’’— ED. 


I LIKE IT 

Sirs: 

My experience over the years has been 
that when I subsrril)e to u new magax.ino, 
intrigued by the advance publicity and 
promise, a feeling of di.sappointment fol- 
iow.s. Such decideclly was »r>l my experience 
with SI*. 1 have enjoyed each is.«up thor- 
oughly and think that you have reached 
ju.st the proper balance of factual reporting, 
well-cho.sen pictures, amu.sing fiction. an<i 
accurate and complete sport results. 

I intend to save my complete file and 
over the years it will be invaluable slatisti- 
cally. May I .sugge.st that for the Itenelit of 
people like my.self, you make availalile (for 
a moderate charge) a rather detailed index 
of the year’s contents. 

I am glad you have brought I’aul GalHco 
back to the sports field. Those of us engaged 
in sports promotion have mi.ssed him, 

Jimmy Jemail’s Hornox is a most inter- 
esting feature, and 1 see great possiliilities 
of bringing out both side.s of controversial 
(luesiion.s in spori.s through this interest- 
ing type of pre.sentation. 

Herman Hickman and Roger Kahn’s 
contributions are excellent and timely, but 
it really isn't fair to single out specific con- 
tributors because the whole niagaxine is 
excellent. 

To sum up, as you have probably gath- 
ered from what I have said, 1 like your 
magazine! 

John Reed Kii.I'vtkh'k 
I’residenl 

Madison Square Garden Corp. 
New York 

• For a reader's reflection on General 
Kilpatrick's sporting career see 1 !*th 
Hole, Oci. 2.5.-ED. 


GOOD WILL 

Sirs: 

Now that I have had the pleasure of 
reading from cover to cover six issue.s of 
your magazine, 1 can no longer put oil 
sending my congratulations. 

Since 1 am especially interested in the 
ways that sports can promote understand- 
ing and gooil will between men and women 
of different nations, 1 am most inipres.s<'d 
by the international flavor of SI. 

John J.\y Hopkins 
Chairman and President 
General Dynamic.^ Corp. 

New York 


Sirs; 

Your picture story of outdoorsman Er- 
nest Hemingway i SI, Oct. 4 1 has done much 
to remind us of "Papa's" many hunting and 
fishing expeditions at Sun Valley. Not only 
was Si’s fishing picture taken here hut also 
the pheasant and duck hunting scenes. 

Hemingway's favorite drinking equip- 
ment during his visits was not a liottlo as 
shown, but a Spanish wineskin from whii'h 
his companion.s usually got more down their 
fronts than flown their throats. 

The enclosed photo shows Hemingway 
and the other man in Si's canoe picture, 
Taylor Williams, on an antelope hunt here 
in 1940. Williams, Sun Valley guide and 
long-time hunting an<l fishing companion 
of Hemingway'.s, by the way, is owner of 
the real first oflilion of “For \\ horn the 
Bell Tolls"; the bound galley proofs of 
the book with the author's marginal cor- 
recthms. 

Winston McCrea 

.Sun \'alley, Id. 
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A PRO LOOKS AT SI 

Sirs: 

1 was in <lry dock with an eye operation 
when your No. 1 came out. In fact, it wasn't 
until about No. 5 that 1 was i)crmitto<l to 
do any reading at all. I have faithfully read 
all of them except No. 2, which my wife for- 
got to buy, and in fact, have just finished 
the current i.ssue. 

This publication is a revelation to me of 
what a smart, able, professional crew can 
do. .All the physical and technical aspects 
are approximately perfect, an<l until a man 
tries to do it himself he has no idea of what 
achieving that perfection involves, even 
with trained men and w<imen and adequate 
capital. In those aspects alone your publi- 
cation is a real monument to those who 
produce it. 

.As to content, I must admit that I am 
dumbfounde<l at the amount of generally 
interesting feature material that can be 
worked up concerning sports aliout which I 
care nothing. I don’t give a tiamn about 
football, basc'ball, boxing, racing ' horses), 
tennis, golf or .sailing boats. .And yet 1 have 
read about two-thirds of each of your is.sues, 
hot from any s«'n.se of duty or profes.sion- 
al curiosity but simply because the stuff 
looked interesting and, upon investigation, 
tfvrs interesting. 

Whether you can keep up such a pace i.s 
more than I can judge; but if you can, it 
looks to me as if you are "in” with a venge- 
ance. I certainly hope so, for a high-class, 
accurate, intimate approach to sports is 
•something that the publication field has 
lacked sinj-e the old Sjiorixmati folded up, 
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and of course that did not even claim to 
cover the field at all fully. 

I can imagine the hurly-burly of putting 
together a stall of “name" contributors, 
columnists and department heads and I 
think you have done a near-miracle. . . . 

I can .see that you are .still feeling around 
for the things that have the widest appeal 
and of course that Ls the only way to start 
a new publication. Each small change seems 
to me to be an improvement: I can’t see 
any false moves, for whatever my opinion 
Is worth. I admit that I was astoni.shed at 
the very favorable response to your first 
fiction piece. It was a hell of a good one, 
really a natural for your particular publica- 
tion, and I myself was heartily in favor of 
the idea~I thought it adorned the book. 
But I was in great doubt a.s to how the pub- 
lic would receive a fiction piec-e in this book. 
The response confirms my impre.ssion that 
my judgment is no good. 

It was good to see Kd Zern back in print. 
... I am gla<l to see how he has developed 
the Fisherm.\n’s Caleniur. I a-ssume that 
the material is accurate; and on that as- 
sumption the feature is an invaluable prac- 
tical service to fishermen. It amuses and 
surprises me to find that I read the whole 
damn thing in spite of the fact that I didn’t 
even buy a fishing licen.se this year and in 
any case have no chance of fishing for ba.ss 
in Mia.souri. muskiesin Wisconsin or tarpon 
in Florida. He puts in just enough airy 
touches to make the material readable as 
reading matter, not just valuable informa- 
tion. Vou really picked the right man that 
time. 

In this current iasue, everything else is 
put in the shade by your color photos of 
the Gordon flybox. I've been through the 
mill on this vexing que.stion of accurate 
color reproduction on flies, and if anyone 
had told me that the plates which you have 
could be made, I would have called him a 
liar. The internal evidence is that a number 
of people sweat blood to get them the way 
they are. Some of the hackles look a bit red 
but dammit , I think they were red ; certain- 
ly no one could reproduce the tone of a 
ginger hackle more faithfully than several 
that you show. Shoot me if I’m wrong, but 
my impres.sion is that it’s a magnificent job. 
I've seen the originals— Carthew showed 
them to me .several years ago— and as near- 
ly a-s I can recall, you’re right on the nose 
in the.se pictures. 

Apparently you had some fishermen on 
the job in this story. There are a lot of little 
things about which it would have l)een easy 
to be wrong, an<l as nearly as I can tell they 
are all correct. The amount of digging done 
on this job is a compliment to (he editorial 
policy and direction. 

Your photography is out of this world. I 
know everyone else tells you the .same thing 
so I won’t labor the point. Don’t see how 
it could Ik* Iwtter. Marvelou.s. 

Congratulations on having come so far 
so soon: it makes me feel good to see you 
local boys making good and I just hope that 
you can keep up this flootl of feature pieces 
and angles. If you can, the world is yours. 

Alfred W. Mu.ler 

New York 

• Si’s thanks to Mr. Miller, a great an- 
gler in the Gordon tradition and, under 
the name of Sparse Grey Hackle, a 
graceful and prolific commentator on 
all matters piscatorial.— El). 


EXIT A FAMILIAR NAME 

Sirs: 

Have no idea if you have heard of the 
death of William H. (Willie) Tucker Sr. 
here in Albuquerque, N.M., Oct. 6. 

Briefly, the M-year-old Englishman, who 
wa.s born in London’s out.skirts in 1871 and 
moved to U.S. in 189.i, is a familiar name 
to old-timers in golf and tennis world. He 
super\’i.sed construction of New York West 
Side Tennis Club court.s in 1916, turfed 
Princeton's Palmer Stadium and built first 
"planned” golf course for St. Andrews in 
Yonkers. In all, he’s built 121 courses or 
supervi.sed design of such. Perhaps his great- 
est achievement was molding 7,2.50 yard.s 
of sagebrushed rough at University of New 
.Mexico into site of ninth international Jay- 
cee Golf Tourney here in 1951 for .August 
tourney. . . . 

J. D. Kailer 

Albuquerque, N.M. 



WILLIE TUCKER 


SHARED LONELINESS 

Sirs: 

Bill Mauldin’s "So There I IFos . . 
which appeared in SI, Oct. 11 is a real gem. 

We, the members of room 219, enjoyeiP 
Bill’s insight into the art of flying. For wc 
too have experienced the same “terrestrial 
predicament” and the “incredible loneli- 
nes,s” expres.scd so vividly in his timely 
article. 

Harry B. Gibdin.ski 
Df-nnis J. Grundman 
Robert J. Lilly 
Naveads, USNR 

U.S. Naval Air Station 
Pensacola, Fla. 

COMMOTION AND STRUGGLE 

Sirs: 

Since your first is.sue, your magazine ha-s 
caused a good deal of commotion in thi.s 
house. There are five of us, aged 13 to 40 
and it is always a struggle to see who gets 
it first. 

Frankly, I didn't care too much for sports 
before, hut practically all of your articles 
are so timely and well written that I have 
dcvel<>tM*d a taste for football, which used 
to be my pet hate. My husband couldn’t, 
even drag me to a game liefore. My son, 
Steve, loved the .story about diving for 
treasure (SI, Oct. 4t and wants to Ik* a 
deep-sea diver when he finishes school. It 
certainly wa.s fascinating. 

The first thing f turn to, though, is 
SOUNDTRACK, which i.s always most inter- 
esting and good reading and the humorous 
little drawings that come with that section 
by the artist who signs his name “Ajay.” 
They are very clever and my older boy has 
taken to pasting them up in an SI .scrap- 
book along with your color photographs. 

Give us more of all these swell item.s and 
maybe sometime an article on old-time 


fighters which my husband would like to 
see. We all think you have a fine magazine. 

Betti Raymond 

Sacramento, Calif. 

FOR ARKANSAS READ ARANSAS 

Sirs: 

On page .39 of SI, Sept. 20, writer John 
O’Reilly mentions the “Arkansas” Nation- 
al Wildlife Refuge near Corpus Christi, 
Texas. On page 67 of SI , Oct. 4, under Com- 
ing Events, Fishing, you list the Annual 
Tarpon Rodeo, Port “Arkan.sa.s,” Texa-s. 

On the chance that someone l)esides the 
type-setter might bo careles-s, I believe a 
check of the map will show it is “Aransas” 
rather than "Arkansas.” 

You have a tremenilous idea in your 
publication, something long needed in the 
field of sports reporting. My fervent hope 
is (hat j’ou will not allow the whining criti- 
cism of the pea brains, spoon-fed on the 
stereotyped newspap(*r approach to sports 
reporting, to influence you into bucking 
water with .v<»ur project. 

Charles L. Chamhkr.s 

Hou-ston 

• Thanks. Aransas it will be from now 
on.— ED. 

NOSTALGIC PLEASURE 

Sirs: 

.As another Ihirteen-year-old boy who 
stood in line on that gray, chilly morning 
of October 6, 1917 to witne.s.s the opening 
game of the White Sox-Giants series, I 
read your article in SI with the keenest 
of pleasure. 

At that time I lived at 4163 Wentworth 
Avenue, a fairly short walk from the ball 
park, and took my place in line directly 
across from the Seventh Regiment Armory. 
. . . The armory, incidentally, is still stand- 
ing. 

SI certainly catche.s the feel of that 
morning: the <lampness, the long wail, the 
bantering among the men, and much .spec- 
ulalion as to the opposing pitchers. 

I am certain you feel as I do: that to 
those who .saw the 1916-1920 White Sox 
in action, all baseball thereafter wa.s an 
anticlimax. 

Many thank-s for some mnment.s of nos- 
talgic pleasure. 

J<».sEPH C. Lutz 

Forest Park, III. 

DON'T MEASURE THEM 

Sirs: 

Just (0 keep the record straight, the 
smallest heavyweight boxing champion, as 
one of your readers says (19th hole, Oct. 
11 >, was not Tommy Burns. He was the 
xhorteKi. Hut we don’t measure boxers by 
height, but by weight. 

On that basis. Burns wa.s (he third small- 
est. The smallest, i.e., lightest, heavyweight 
champion wa.s Jem Mace, who antedated 
John L. Sullivan by about 20 years. He 
stood .’j'O', weighed 1.52 lbs. Second small- 
est wa.s Fitz.simmons who, according to 
Robert H. Davis who weighed him in, 
weighed 1.56 ' . lbs. the day he whipped Cor- 
bett. He was .5'1 1'l' in height. 

Burns, with a height of 5'7' i', wa-s the 
shortest. Hut he wa.s heavy for that height, 
and weighed 169 lb.s. 

Charles H. Roth 

Denver, Col. 
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What have VICEROYS got 
that other filter cigarettes 
. haven't got ? 


p The answer is 

20,000 RIters 

— in every Viceroy tip 
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